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The rippling wheat fields of Kan- 

KANSAS sas, its sunlit plains and hillsides, 

its lakes and rivers, form a pleas- 

ant pattern of peace and content- 

ment that adds to the pictorial beauty of Your America. 


The state’s normal yield of wheat is one-fourth of 
the nation’s total production. Large herds of cattle 
graze on the countryside. Oil and gas wells, rich min- 
eral deposits, are among the many natural resources. 


Union Pacific rails unite Kansas with the East and 
the Pacific Coast. Over its ‘“‘strategic middle route” 
it transports the state’s products—products that con- 
tribute to the nation’s welfare in war and in peace. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Kansas, today, offers ample opportunity for indus- 
trial enterprise as well as for agricultural develop- 
ment. It provides an open gateway for Americans 


willing to work for whatever they wish out of life. 


Kansas and Union Pacific are striving together for 
victory—striving to uphold the splendid American 
tradition of giving everyone an equal chance to 
plan and work for success and future security. 

@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 


—Mutual network—eve ry iemtesd 
afternoon, 4 pm, E. W. 
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ODERN 
production methods: 
new processes highly sensitive to 
dust; and, universal appreciation of 
the hygienic effect of “good house- 
keeping” in maintaining efficiency 


high-speed 


of both men and machines has made 


scientific dust control analysis essen- 
tial in postwar production planning. 
AAF’s engineering staff working 
hand-in-hand with our research lab- 
oratory is ready to help you now in 
perfecting your dust control system 
for peacetime manufacture. There 
is no obligation involved in work- 
ing with us on your future dust con- 
trol plans. 


Bulletins describing the application 
of AAF equipment to both process 
and atmospheric dust problems are 
available on request. 


Write For This FREE Book 
at If you 
problem, write us for 
a copy of “AAF In 
Industry” which de- 
scribes our 


have a dust 






complete 
filtration 
and dust control equip- 
ment. 


line of air 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 
109 Centra! Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9. 
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John B. Kennedy 
tells you how 


9,498,210,000 


Cooling Units 
are working for 
Victory 


“| HAVE TALKED WITH MEN back from the 
sweltering heat of the tropical fronts. | 
have listened to men who have sailed with 
our mighty task forces. And they put me 
on the track of a great story of a vital con- 
tribution to the efficiency of every branch 
of the armed forces. The search for fur- 
ther facts behind these battle line reports 
took me to the plants of the York Cor- 
poration. There I learned the dramatic 
story of air conditioning and refrigeration 
at war.” 


The Science of Cooling 


Has Vital Jobs in the Navy 


“Let us consider the job that air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration is doing in the 
Navy. It is no overstatement to say that 
without the science of cooling, the range 
and striking power of our fighting fleets 
would be considerably reduced. Without 
refrigeration, food for months of extended 
operations could not be preserved; our 
task forces could only skirt the edges of 
the vast Pacific instead of striking close to 
the enemy’s homeland. Without air con- 
ditioning, magazines would be hot hells of 
danger to stored powder . . . fire control 
towers .. . ready rooms . . . instrument 
rooms would not be filled with the vitaliz- 
ing atmosphere most conducive to the 
efficient coordination of mind, nerve and 


muscle. 







“And these jobs for refrigeration and 
air conditioning are not limited to one or 
two types of ships. Carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, even landing craft... 


each has its complement of equipment.” 


A Total Effort to Meet 
the Demands of Total War 


“But, I can assure you, the demand for 
this equipment is not limited to the Navy. 

“Every branch of the service has called 
for more and more installations. From 
basic training to battle front, the soldiers’ 
diet of fresh food is protected by refriger- 
ation. In Army training camps cold stor- 
age and ice making equipment is on the 
job. Refrigerated ships deliver their car- 
goes to portable cold storage plants on 
foreign shores from which refrigerated 
trucks take the fresh rations as close to 
the front line as possible. 

“Air conditioning and refrigeration have 
many other important uses in the Army. 
\ir conditioning guards delicate equip- 
ment in remote Signal Corps huts. Re- 
frigeration is the vital part of low temper- 
ature wind tunnels and test chambers 
where men, airplane engines, instruments 
and gear are exposed to stratospheric tem- 
peratures and pressures. You may be sure 
the knowledge gained from such experi- 
ments has helped to keep our men and 


equipment on top! 


“York air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion is on the job in bomber plants and 
airport control towers. It also makes an 
essential contribution to the production 
of blood plasma and penicillin . . . syn- 
thetic rubber, high octane gasoline, steel, 
explosives and chemicals—all vital cogs in 


the machinery of war.” 


How the Challenge Was Met 


“To meet this wartime demand York has 
engineered a wide variety of mechanical 
cooling equipment applicable to highly 
specialized engineering projects numbered 
in the hundreds and fitted to the particu- 
lar needs of the armed forces and the in- 
dustries serving them. 

“In many cases new techniques and 
new methods had to be developed from 
scratch, [ can assure you that these war- 
born developments have advanced the 
science of refrigeration many years ... 
and that they herald a healthier, more 
livable, more comfortable world for you 


and our returning servicemen.” 


Ka. Hie 


es John B. Kennedy , 


*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per hour, American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code 


Number ]4-41, 
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“Weve tound 
MAKCHANT 


best for multiplying 


SMALL FIGURES 


--. as well 

















as large! 
“Yes, our Methods 
Dept. always said 


Marchant was best for 
, large figures, 
combination 
work, divisions, 
etc. 

‘Now it says that 
recent Marchant 
improvements 
make it superior 
for multiplying 
small figures, 
too!” 





500 multiplica- 
tions per hour like 
27 hrs. xX 95= 35.15 


cand 





are easy.. 
this time 
allows for 
contingen- 
cies, too.” 
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Man for the job 


HARKING back to that dependable 
| Chinese formula “One picture is worth a 
thousand words,” a Chicago mail order 
house has fixed up pictures and dia- 
grams to show the job applicant what 
his work will be, the surroundings, tools, 
recreational facilities, and the like. Oth- 
er concerns are getting their job de- 
scriptions more concise and accurate. 
| Psychological tests have grown more 

popular and the old-fashioned interview 
| with a checking up on references is on 
the way out as personnel procedure is 
| modernized. 





Another mail order concern is using 
| laboratory tests developed by the Uni- 
| versity of Chicago to discover executive 
| talent. These tests determine ability to 
| reach decisions from incomplete data. 


Industrial thinking 


TO those whose business recollections 
go back 30 years or more, the breadth 
and caliber of present-day industrial 
thinking offer a striking contrast to ex- 
amples in the past. Some illustrious fig- 
ures of finance and business departed 
this mortal scene in the early days of 
the century leaving only one or two 
remembered phrases. “Don’t sell Amer- 
ica short,” was one. “The public be 
damned,” was another. A glittering gen- 
erality uttered solemnly by the tycoon 
of the day might get columns of news- 
paper space and dozens of editorials. 

Today, if “thinking makes the man” 
then there is no dearth of “men” in in- 
dustry. For example, here are four sam- 
ples from a single booklet compiled by 
the public relations department of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. All told there 
are 15 quotations almost as good: 


“Some have an idea that the reason 
we in this country discard things so 
readily is because we have so much. The 
facts are exactly the opposite—the rea- 

| son we have so much is simply because 

| we discard things so readily. We replace 

| the old in return for something that will 
serve us better.”—ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., 
chairman of the board. 


“Customer good will is like money in 


NB / 
Norteg 





rch’ C lindbiti Madi Combis 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVI SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


| the bank! In fact it’s really better than 
| money in the bank because—vwell, for 








one thing—you don’t have to pay any 
taxes on it.”—-H. G. WEAVER, director of 
customer research. 


“Basically, war is a terrible way to 
obtain experience. From the usual busi- 
ness standpoint, it is a system of in- 
verse economics. In war we make some- 
thing the enemy doesn’t want and do 
our best to deliver it when he least ex- 
pects it and where it will do him the 
most harm—and at the highest cost.’’- 
C, F’. KETTERING, vice president in charge 
of research. 


“I happen to think that the most im- 
portant postwar problem is to get every 
citizen to realize that he ought to be 
ready and willing, through education, 
experience and work, to make a social 
contribution in proportion to the social 
reward he expects to receive.”—C. E. 
WILSON, president. 


Vendor relations 


EVERY retail store has faced the prob- 
lem of what to do when a successful 
buyer leaves, carrying with him all the 
results of his close contact with the 
sources of supply. He knows lots more 
about them, their merchandise and op- 
erating methods than his superiors do. 

R. H. Macy & Co. meets this prob- 
lem with what is called a “Vendors’ 
Diary,” a book the buyer must keep up 
to date with all pertinent information 
about his transactions and experiences 
with those who sell merchandise to the 
store. It is a running account of trade 
relations, available for checking at any 
time there is a disgruntled seller and 
available as well to any successor to the 
buyer who keeps it. 

In revealing this system, the New 
York store also made public its code on 
vendor relations. Leading stores are 
trying hard to cement their relations 
with suppliers, not only because of pres- 
ent shortages but because, after the 
war, good, as well as big, customers will 
get the breaks. Goodwill dinners, get- 
together meetings and advertising are 
directed to these ends. 


Job data for veterans 


“OUR Veterans Are Welcome Back at 
Sunshine’”’ is the title of a booklet which 
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OW is uo time for us at 

home to relax our efforts. 
Our fighting men overseas 
are engaged in the grimmest, 
most deadly fighting of the 
entire war. 


Our job is to see that these 
men have every fighting 
chance...that they are better 
equipped...better supplied... 
at all times...than the enemy 














Keep those sleeves rolled up! 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Keep those sleeves rolled 
up and let’s all continue to 
produce and move materials 


vital to Victory. 


That’s why the Erie and 
other American Railroads are 
pledged to continue their all- 
out effort in rolling the mate- 
rials of war to all fighting 


fronts. 








| the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company (Syp. 





| shine Bakeries) has sent to its more 
than 2,170 men and women in the ger. | 


vice. 


rights, the booklet goes on to announge 


After setting forth the G.I.’s legal 





that each plant has a Veterans’ Re. 
employment Committee with the addeq 
feature of a Veterans’ Counsellor. 

Arrangements for handicapped vet. 
erans and for up-grading those who 
have acquired greater skills are de. 
scribed and the company waives the 99. 
day limit for reinstatement when reg. 
sonable grounds are offered. 


From industry to public 


BESIDES the crop of newcomers to 
manufacturing after the war, estab. 
lished industry can also look for com- 
petition from other directions, among 
them the addition of consumer business 
by what has been only industrial bugi- 
ness in the past. Thus, the Hewitt Rub. 
ber Corporation of Buffalo, for more 
than 80 years a leader in the industria] 
rubber business, will expand into the 
consumer field with latex foam and 
molded rubber products. The latex will 
go into such products as mattresses, 
upholstered furniture and automobile 
seats. An entirely new type of injection 
molding process, according to Thomas 
Robins, Jr., president of Hewitt, is to be 
the basis of the company’s bid on many 


| molded rubber articles. 


As in other cases, the Hewitt decision 
to expand into consumer products seems 
to stem in part from a desire to main- 
tain an employment which is now four 
times any prewar year, That will be 
the motive of other companies as well, 
in spite of the notion which persists in 
some quarters that business is hard- 
hearted. 


A general nods 


THE G.I. business loan regulations 
make no provision for buying merchan- 
dise—only the place of business and 
equipment. Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
veterans’ administrator, has suggested 
that the veteran can probably stock up 
“on consignment” or with goods to be 
paid for when, as and if they are sold. 
The good general did a bang-up job in 
getting more than 2,000,000 men to Eu- 
rope and back in the last war but he 


| would face a much tougher task trying 


to buy goods on consignment these days. 
The old practice has practically disap- 
peared in the face of current shortages. 


| Moreover, the postwar outlook and pos- 
| sibilities do not shape up much better in 


the opinion of authorities. 

Unless the veteran has capital of his 
own to spend for the merchandise he re 
quires, it looks as though he may be 
out of luck under the present loan rules. 


Fashion sources first 


| NEW YORK’S project for a Fashion 


Center to rival Radio City in grandeur | 


| and to spearhead “American Styles for 
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American Women,” is temporarily 
quiescent under renewed war stress. 
However, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has taken a step toward the same 
goal by accepting direction and sponsor- 
ship of the Museum of Costume Art. 

Eventually under the plan the Art 
Museum will devote a wing to costume 
art. Period designs will be shown and 
special loan exhibits from other out- 
standing collections will be displayed 
from time to time. A workroom in con- 
junction with this wing is also contem- 
plated. 

Lord & Taylor, New York fashion 
store, published this tribute: “Having 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art take a 
guiding hand in the inspirational 
sources of New York fashion is a tre- 
mendous step toward making the dream 
of a mature, firmly established New 
York fashion center come true. Good 
fashion depends on good design. Good 
design is furthered immeasurably by 
good inspirational material. New York’s 
fashion industry can’t ask for better 
than the guidance and sponsorship of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art.” 


Threads cost $100,000,000 


THE old saw, “for want of a nail, the 
shoe was lost,” and so on, was brought 
up to date recently in the announcement 
that the difference between American 
and British screw threads has added 
at least $100,000,000 to the cost of the 
war. 

William L. Batt offered, and proved, 
this figure at a meeting of the American 
Standards Association. 

Moreover, that sum is merely small 
change compared to what lack of inter- 
changeability has cost the total war ef- 
fort. Hitler ordered military trucks for 
civilian use before his blitzkrieg and 
stuck to one reliable transport plane 
model. We had nearly 300 types of 
wheeled vehicles more than a year after 
the war started. Four different makes of 
engine are used in one of our medium 
tanks 

Looking toward peace, standardiza- 
tion would mean much larger replace- 
ment business when our vast lend-lease 
shipments reach export markets. Once 
American standards are introduced, the 
business holds on. Which is one reason, 
it is suggested, why Britain pushes her 
own standards. 


Personality for cans 


A RECENT magazine story about a 
keen salesman who bought up a large 
lot of canned fruit salvaged—minus 
labels—from a sunken ship had a 
peculiarly American aftermath. The 
salesman sold the cans at bargain prices 
but a nice personal profit to small baker- 
ies who did not have to know what was 
in them. They were making pies any- 
way. 

Sequel came when story inspired a 
store worker to offer “can identifica- 
tion” as his entry in a suggestion con- 
test. He suggested drawing up a code 
list that would designate can contents 
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If your community owns its 
water supply system and installs 


‘pipe bearing a mark like this 
Pip v : 


TRADE MARK 


. 
cast (Vfimon 
~ 





_you and your fellow taxpayers 


| should be gratified because that mark identifies cast 
iron pipe, known as “Public Tax Saver No. 1.” 


CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, T. F. WOLFE, ENGINEER, 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 


CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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THOUSANDS OF INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 13 GREAT STATES RELY ON 





BATTLE FLEETS OF THE SKY 
BORN OF y 


AMERICA’S four-engine bomber—17' tons of flying, fighting 
aluminum—may well be the symbol of this nation’s great aluminum 
industry. * When Hitler first attacked, America’s aluminum indus- 
try was just an ambitious infant producing about 160,000 tons of 
metal a year. But with war, aluminum production sky-rocketed. Out- 
put of this light metal doubled again and again. In 1944, aluminum 
was produced at the rate of about a million tons a year. * Vital 
in war, aluminum will occupy an important place in peacetime living. 
Pre-war articles made of this light metal will return in improved 
forms. Many new and different methods of utilizing aluminum 
promise a myriad of real comforts and conveniences with the war's 
end. * To the aluminum industry and its progressive, far-sighted 
leaders, we, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 70,000 of us, give highest praise. 
In our work of moving the might of the nation at war, we are con- 
stantly aware of the importance of aluminum to victory . . 
peacetime living ahead. 


. and to 





THE B&O TO BRING ALUMINUM FOR PROCESSING AND FABRICATION. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD | 


even when labels were lacking. He won 
first prize. 


To go with silver 


IT IS scarcely a novelty for furniture 
dealers to stock silverware. Some are 
blossoming into full-fledged department 
stores. A leading Fifth Avenue silver. 
ware house, however, now reverses the 
process and has put in a furniture de. 
partment. 

This move seems to have a bit more 
to recommend it than some other steps 
of the kind. Period furniture is offered 
in the style of the silverware itself. One 
offering complements the other. More. 
over, customers suggested the new line. 


Burying metals 


PERHAPS inspired by the American 
technique of putting gold back into the 
ground at Ft. Knox, the Australians 
have worked out their own methods of 
reburying metal. 

The Waite Institute of South Australia 
has developed new fertilization methods 
for barren soil, the report tells. Arable 
land must contain minute traces of cer- 
tain minerals—molybdenum, mangan- 
ese, borax, potassium, copper and zinc 
The cost of such treatment is trifling, 
the Institute Soil formerly 
worthless is now taking care of at least 
three sheep to the acre and other 
treated ground is providing rye grass 
pasturage for fat lambs and cattle. 


asserts. 


Everybody talks 


THE old question, “Whom will we get 
for a speaker,” that has plagued pro- 
gram committees ever since the group 
luncheon was thought of, has been 
pleasantly solved by a group of trade 
association executives who meet once a 
week in Washington. 

To each session, every member of the 
group is required to bring a new item 
of business news or a new business prob- 
lem and be ready to answer as many 
questions on the subject as possible. 

After lunch, the group leader calls on 
each one to present his subject. Every- 
one is happier. 





The Coal Miner 

ON THIS MONTH'S cover we salute 
the coal mining industry and its 
contribution to national success. To- 
day 420,000 bituminous miners like 
the man we have pictured produce 
more coal than 615,000 produced in 
World War I. That is a splendid 
individual accomplishment. 

And back of the miner, the in- 
dividual, is a story of industrial im- 
provement, better methods, better 


machines, more research, made 
possible because somebody was 
willing to risk his savings and 


somebody had the skill to manage 
the spending and direct the effort. 
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MANAGEMENT’S 
Ww LETTER 


A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 





a 





p> GOVERNMENT MANPOWER CONTROLS are 
short-circuited, badly muddled by con- 
flicting figures from Agriculture, 
Labor, WMC, WPB, OWM, and Selective 
Service. 

Official estimates of additional work- 
ers needed for urgent war programs range 
from 90,000 to 350,000. 

Byrd Committee says drastic pruning of 
federal civil pay roll would release 
300,000 for essential war jobs-—more 
than enough to cover all needs for first 
half of ‘45. 

Uniform 48-hour week in industry would 
be equivalent to adding 500,000 new 
workers to factory pay rolls. (Average 
work week in industry now is 45.6 
hours. ) 

WPB feels labor-draft law could not 
become effective in time to meet immedi- 
ate requirements of military program. 

Selective Service Boards are recomb= 
ing occupational deferments, but have 
wide discretion on definition of essen- 
tial work. 

Employers will not be "raided" if they 
present strong case for their workers, 
supported by labor union endorsement. 


PEPPER'S HEALTH-WELFARE COMMITTEE 
finds beween 8= and 9,000,000 men in 
military draft classifications unfit for 
general military duty—"more than twice 
the number now overseas...." (Includes 
4,500,000 4Fs, plus medical discharges 
and limited-duty draftees. ) 

But committee's report to Senate 
viewed 4F labor draft as unnecessary; 
"in most cases they are serving honor- 
ably in war production, or in some other 
necessary civilian activity." 


BUSINESS TRAVEL to liberated areas is 
allocated by State Department; commer- 
cial air cargo space is likewise as- 
Signed, after FEA export approval. 
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Travelers must be inoculated for 
smallpox, typhus, typhoid—plus yellow 
fever and cholera for Pacific areas. 

Priority application also may be ob- 
tained from regional office of Com- 
merce Department. 

Air space is very tight; but really 
urgent business missions have a look-in 
after Army, Navy, Red Cross, and OWI. 


> ENFORCEMENT ACTIONS BY WPB average 
about 275 daily, but great majority of 
cases prove to be unintentional viola- 
tions. Investigation of 250,000 business 
firms in three years has resulted in 
only 700 suspension orders plus 250 
consent decrees before Compliance Com- 
missioners. 

Most violations are settled by a rou- 
tine telegraphic "stop order," but in 
some cases formal suspension order cut- 
ting off raw materials results in "par- 
tial or complete suspension of the 
firm's business operations." 

One shipbuilder asked, "What do you 
want, records or ships?" 

Replied WPB's Compliance Director: 

"We want and we'll get both records and 
Ships." . 

> GREAT LAKES ORE FLEET must be ex- 
panded quickly to insure stockpiles for 
revised steel program, WPB warns. 

When navigation opens in April, iron 
ore inventories at mills will be down to 
about 10,000,000 tons, or only about 
half of last year's beginning stocks. 

Lay-ups for obsolete vessels, plus 
short season last year left total ore 
deliveries 3,000,000 tons under 1943 and 
11,000,000 under 1942. WPB urges that 
draft deferments of lake ore crews, 
which expired at close of '44 season, be 
extended through November. 


> LONDON IS EXPLORING prospects for a 
postwar Mutual Aid agreement covering 
whole British Empire; would fix import 
quotas from each Dominion according to 
exports taken; all transactions to be 
financed by a special form of "Empire 
debentures"; balances to be settled only 
through government transactions. 

This world-wide Sterling-area program 
is not in conflict with Bretton Woods 
credit and currency proposals, but only 
a parallel mechanism to serve Empire 
reconstruction pending final agreement 
on United Nations world bank. 


> NEW POTASH LEASES on Utah public do- 
main (200,000 acres) will be awarded 
only on competitive=bid basis. Revised 











regulations limit leases to 15,360 
acres, give Government right to purchase 
up to 20% of production (for fertiliz- 
ers), after 12%% royalty payable in cash 
or kind at Government's option. 

Sales or assignments of leases are 
Subject to approval by Secretary of 
Interior. 

(This is the first public domain ad- 
dition to U.S. potash reserves since 
1926, when 6,500,000 acres were opened 
to development in New Mexico.) 


> DECISION TO REBUILD French Army under 
modified lend-lease arrangement is re- 
flected in loading U.S. steel production 
beyond rated capacity with some high- 
priority war items already booked 
through June. 

Maritime Commission also has placed 
contracts for 200 additional merehant 
Ships, calling for more than 1,000,000 
tons of plates over next seven months. 

Although our steel industry delivered 
a record volume of 88,500,000 tons last 
year, first quarter bookings already 
surpass final quarter of '44. 

Another measure of recent production 
step-ups: entire automotive industry 
produced $9,000,000,000 on rated con- 
tracts in 1944; now has on books $ll,- 
000,000,000 in unfilled war orders. 

France has an estimated 3,000,000 men 
fit for military service; equipping: new 
tactical units provides an unexpected 
outlet for U.S. $1,000,000,000 surplus 
property inventory. 


ay 

p> COTTON TEXTILES ALLOCATIONS for emer- 
gency production of 30,000,000 infants' 
and children's garments for civilian 
trade have been matched by fabric set- 
aside orders at mills; but WPB warns 
some mills may not be able to honor 
preference letters. 

In such cases, garment makers are 
urged to enlist WPB's aid. These in- 
quiries should be directed to Joseph F. 
Gleitsman, Clothing Division, WPB, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


pA FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR CHINA, supported 
by revised lend-lease agreement, is 
urged by Foreign Economic Administration 
thinkers; blueprint calls for some 600 
new industrial plants, to be equipped 
with latest American machinery—espe- 
cially textile mills; also $35,000,000 
worth of medium trucks, several oil re- 
fineries, and many electric power 
plants. 

Chinese Government would establish a 
WPB in Chungking to manage the projected 
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billion-dollar industrialization pro- 
gran. 

U.S. already has shipped materials fop 
one oil refinery, via India. Actual 
placement of this and all other basic 
equipment, however, must await reopening 
of Burma Road. (Chinese supplies now 
limited to air cargo.) 

Donald M. Nelson's on-the-spot report 
covering China's war production pros- 
pects got no White House action. Alter- 
native proposal from FEA "brain trust” 
leaves Nelson cold. He will not go back 
to China. Friends say his government 
service has ended. 


p> IF LATIN AMERICA is on your postwar 
business map, you will be interested in 
U.S. Tariff Commission's new series of 
four reports surveying war's impact on 
(a) Economic Controls and Commercial 
Policy, (b) Mining and Manufacturing In- 
dustries, (c) Agricultural and Forest 
Industries, and (d) Recent Developments 
in Foreign Trade. 

First five pamphlet reports, now 
available, cover Venezuela and Colom- 
bia; others to follow; address U.S. Tar. 
iff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


> STATE ALLOCATIONS from the $1,500,- 
000,000 postwar federal-aid road fund 
(approved Dec. 20, '44) have been an- 
nounced by Federal Works Agency, but 
actual construction money will not be-= 
come available until “the first postwar 
fiscal year following the ending of the 
war emergency." 

Only $100,000,000 of total authoriza- 
tion may be used during war (if Congress 
actually makes the appropriation) for 
plans, surveys, and acquisition of 
rights-of-way by State Road Commissions. 

But by announcing allocations now, 
Public Roads Administration enables 
States to make their postwar budgets on 
basis of anticipated federal contribu- 
tions; to put projects through the pre- 
liminary engineering, ready to begin 
work aS soon as materials, manpower and 
machinery are released. 

New equation for allocation of fed- 
eral-aid funds is weighted one-third for 
area, one-third for population, and one- 
third for RFD mileage. 

Federal-aid funds may be used on ap- 
proved city projects to relieve traffic 
bottlenecks on arterial highways. 

Each state must match its federal road 
grant dollar for dollar. 


p> ENRICHMENT OF BAKERY BREAD, now man- 
datory under federal war directives, is 
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urged in many state legislatures as per- 
manent nutrition policy. (Expiration of 
war powers would automatically wipe out 
federal enrichment orders.) 

National Research Council has prepared 
a uniform enrichment statute embodying 
present federal standards (thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and iron). 

Copies of proposed law and supporting 
data available through American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. 


p EUROPEAN REFUGEE COLONIES for South 
America have been propesed to United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration by several Good Neighbors 
having available public lands. 

In addition to lands, nations offer 
tax exemption for a stipulated period, 
free transportation, and free entry for 
all materials and equipment contributed 
for resettlement projects. UNRRA has 
submitted proposal to the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. 

Latin American nations have pledged 
$42,000,000 to UNRRA's $2,000,000,000 
global relief fund; 90% to be in form 
of domestic credits for local purchases, 
10% for use elsewhere. (Most pledges 
still are subject to legislative rati- 
fication. ) 


p> FEDERAL SUBSIDIES to hold price ceil- 
ings on consumer goods total more than 
$1,300,000,000, Defense Plant Corpora-= 
tion reports. 

Subsidies began at different times, 
during '43 and '44. Cumulative totals to 
date: Meats, $660,000,0003; petroleun, 
$312,000,000; butter, $117,000,000; 
flour, $86,000,000; coal, $40,000,000 3 
beet sugar, $25,000,000. (These figures 
do not include export subsidies paid by 

CC.) 

Despite congressional resistance, con- 
Sumer subsidies have been imbedded 
deeply in U.S. price structure. 


> EXPANDING FARM ACREAGE IN MEXICO is 
supplying an increasing volume of winter 
vegetables for U.S. markets—270,000 
tons last season. 

Without production quotas, price con- 
trols, or marketing zones, farmers in 
north Mexican provinces have reached 
full employment supplying U.S. cities 
with fresh peas, tomatoes, lettuce, cel- 
ery, endive, etc. 

Movement starts in November and peak 
load comes in March and April, a little 
ahead of Florida, California and Texas. 

Because of tight picture in rolling 
Stock, ICC has limited U.S. freight cars 
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moving into Mexico to number returned 
previous month. 


> VETERANS ADMINISTRATION estimates new 
pensions authorized for widows and or- 
phans of World War I will add 82,000 
names to rolls in 1945—cost $37,000,000 
first year. 

All dependents of 1918 veterans now 
are eligible, instead of service-con- 
nected disability cases only. 

Rates: widow, $35 per month; one 
child, $10; additional children, $5 
each; one orphan, $18; next 2, $9 each; 
fourth and over, $4 each. 

With benefits still being enlarged for 
veterans and dependents of World War I, 
and World War II men just beginning to 
qualify, Veterans Administration esti- 
mates it will need $2,600,000,000 next 
fiscal year, against $1,200,000,000 this 
year, and $725,000,000 in fiscal '43. 

Peak of veterans benefits from present 
war will not be reached until 1965-70. 


> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Congress 
leaders say they can't attempt tax re- 
lief for small business (raising excess 
profits exemption from $10,000 to $25,- 
000) before midsummer....OPA reports 
civilian meat supply is running 15% 
under year ago....War Department has 
Streamlined contract-termination rou- 
tines, cutting average settlement period 
in half; now 45 days between final claim 
and settlement; but contractors still 
take an average of 78 days to prepare 
claims....Mexico's first 100-octane 
gasoline plant will be in production in 
October, financed by a $10,000,000 
credit from Export-Import Bank, arranged 
by Petroleum Administrator Ickes....Pro- 
jected million=acre national park in 
Florida Everglades is being delayed by 
oil explorations....Northwest Airlines 
has been granted a Milwaukee-New York 
franchise by CAB, thus making our fourth 
coast-to-coast route....U.S. produced 
$8,500,000,000 worth of minerals in 1944 
(including coal and petroleum), up 6% 
from previous year, and 54% above 1918 
peak for World War I....Russia has de- 
livered U.S. only $25,000,000 on $100,- 
000,000 contract for strategic materials 
placed in September '4l1, on which Jesse 
Jones made a $50,000,000 advance pay- 
ment; Jones says he's a "claimant 
agency" at the peace conference.... 
Federal Trade Commission says 48 U.S. 
export associations are operating under 
Webb=Pomerene Act....Postoffice has re- 
sumed limited mail service to most of 
Holland. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Serving the Steel Industry for 40 Years 


STEEL! In towering letters, the drama of steel is written into the epic of 
America . . . and through four decades, Reo has taken a vigorous part 
in the transportation scene. In the postwar construction years, the war- 
toughened Reo trucks will carry an even greater share of the load. Mean- 


while, ask your Reo dealer about the limited government release of 


medium and heavy-duty Reos for essential! civilian service. 
© 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
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HOW 
BROKE 


1S 
GREAT 
BRITAIN? 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 





Tue ECONOMIC condition of Eng- 
land is a problem for every American 
business man—exceeded only by his re- 
sponsibility for his own country. World 
trade, prosperity and the future peace 
depend on the two nations. They are 
the outstanding commercial leaders. In 
world markets, they are rivals but the 
empire normally buys two-fifths of our 
exports and supplies one-third of our 
imports. Britain is the world’s greatest 
importer and the United States, its 
greatest exporter. Unless industry and 
trade resume on a firm foundation in 
both countries, both will be crippled and 
the blight will spread around the world. 

So, what of England? Is it a bank- 
rupt nation as so many believe? Has it 
lost or sold the overseas investments 
which balanced its excess of imports? 
Is its merchant shipping gone? Has the 
United States stolen the export trade, 
the backbone of United Kingdom econ- 
omy? Can it survive its war debts? 
Will it emerge from the war a going 
commercial concern as before? 

Lord Catto, governor of the Bank of 
England, spoke to the point on the last 
question when he said: 

“I am fully confident that the country 
will regain its old financial and indus- 
trial leadership in the world. If it were 
not for the financial miracle of lend- 
lease and the Canadian war contribu- 








tion, it might be different. Other coun- 
tries have debts in the same proportion 
but without our external financial prob- 
lems. However, our external obligations 
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AN AUTHORITY on world affairs shows what has been 


happening to Britain’s economy and how she plans to 


regain her former strong position in foreign trade 


should not fill us with dismay. Our na- 
tional debt is three times that of the 
last war but our productive capacity 
has increased and we have generations 
of accumulated experience.” 


A fiscal comparison 


GOVERNMENT expenditures and debts 
show the financial situation in the two 
countries. The comparative figures are 
from the U. S. Treasury report for 
1943-4 and the latest British White 
Paper giving 1943 totals. As the fiscal 
years do not coincide, some variation 
must be allowed for in the comparisons. 
The Pound Sterling is converted into 
dollars at the rate of 4.03, as specified 
by London, and the population estimates 
are 135,000,000 and 47,000,000, respec- 
tively. The figures are: 


(In Millions) Per Capita 


U.S.A. U.K. U.S.A. U.K. 

Annual ex- 

penditure $93,744 $23,301 $694 $496 
From re- 

ceipts 44,149 11,590 327 247 
From loans 49,595 pte By be 367 249 
Per cent 

from cash 47.1 49.7 
National 

debt 201,003 64,003 1,489 1,361 
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Not included in this total of the 
United Kingdom national debt is $4,368,- 
000,000 which the British still carry on 
their books as owing to the United States 
from the First World War. Nor do the 
British include lend-lease from _ the 
United States or mutual aid from Can- 
ada in their figures. The former, by the 
President’s last report, has reached $9,- 
321,000,000, with a reverse lend-lease de- 
duction of $1,934,000,000. 

By meeting close to 50 per cent of its 
annual expenditure by heavy taxes and 
other government revenue, the United 
Kingdom has held down the debt burden 
which it must carry after the war. 
Through the six years since 1938, cur- 
rent receipts have covered 47.6 per cent 
of all expenses. 

Though our expenditures increased 
$14,930,000,000 over 1942-3, this is the 
first year that the United States has 
even approached a 50-50 pay-as-you-go 
status. In 1942-3, only 28.5 per cent of 
our expenses were met by current re- 
ceipts. However, 92.2 per cent of the 
1942-3 expenditures and 92.8 per cent 
of 1943-4, were for war activities, indi- 
cating that receipts can cover expenses 
in normal times. 

Our Treasury Department’s year-end 
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report fixes the national debt of the 
United States at $230,630,000,000, or 
$1,662.68 per capita, on Jan. 1, 1945. 
During the year it had increased $64,- 
752,000,000, or $454.20 per capita, an 
addition of $176,920,000 for each of the 
366 days. After World War I, on Aug. 
31, 1919, our national debt, the greatest 
to that time, was $26,597,000,000, which 
divided to $250.18 for each man, woman 
or child. 

Like any other country, or the hum- 
blest merchant, England’s problem di- 
vides into two parts: debts, and re- 
sources for resuming postwar trade. 
Although the latter is the more urgent 
because debts can be liquidated over the 
years, let us dispose of debts first. 

Of the British national debt only 7.6 
per cent is external—chiefly the $4,000, - 
000,000 still carried as an American 
World War I loan. The internal debt 
consists almost entirely of bond issues 
to support the war. Carrying charges on 
the entire debt are $1,310,000,000, or 1.8 
per cent. The internal debt is an expense 
but not a problem. 

In addition to this debt and not ap- 
pearing in the government figures are 
the much discussed blocked sterling 
balances. They are what the United 
Kingdom owes to other coun- 
tries for materials and ser- 
vices, some received before 
the war. The total, while in- 
creasing, is roughly $8,000,- 
000,000. 

All of the dominions and 
most of the colonies and pro- 
tectorates in the British com- 
monwealth are among the 
creditors. About three-eighths 
of the total is owed to India 
and one-eighth to Egypt. In- 
cluded is the Canadian inter- 
est-free loan, our Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 
loan, and $180,000,000 from 
Argentina; $180,000,000 from 
Portugal; $121,000,000 from 
Brazil; $20,000,000 from Ice- 
land; and $16,000,000 from 
Uruguay. 


Confidence in Britain 


NO interest is paid on these 
balances and they are an im- 
pressive evidence of sympa- 
thy for Britain and confidence 
in her economic stability. 
They are not a serious ob- 
stacle to postwar recovery as 
so often claimed. They have 
accumulated because of the 
conversion of Britain’s indus- 
tries to war production and 
the curtailing of exports 
which normally balanced the raw ma- 
terials received from the various coun- 
tries. 

It is plain that, when Britain returns 
to a peace production basis, these coun- 
tries cannot be permitted to place un- 
limited orders against their credits. Brit- 
ain must have current receipts to buy 
more goods. 

Among the many proposed solutions 
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is a glorified tie-in selling plan fixing a 
proportion between what each country 
can charge off against its blocked sterl- 
ing and what new purchases it must 
make in Britain. Another plan is to fund 
the debt in long term British bonds. 
Finally, fearsomely suggested by some 
of the creditors, is that the Pound Sterl- 
ing may be depreciated to reduce the 
debt. While that might increase exports, 
it also would increase the price of im- 
ports on which Britain so largely de- 
pends. Whatever solution is reached, the 
blocked credits will be a potent induce- 
ment to “Buy British.” 

Argentina already has liquidated part 
of its credit in exchange for Argentine 
bonds held in Britain. While these cov- 
ered a long-term loan, desirable for Ar- 
gentina, Buenos Aires was paying ser- 
vice charges on the loan and receiving 
no interest on the credit. British inter- 
ests also own nearly 70 per cent of the 
railroad mileage in Argentina. They are 
willing, some say eager, to sell a mi- 
nority holding of stock to Argentina, 
further reducing the frozen credits. 
Argentine stockholders might induce 
their Government to permit increases 
in rail rates while the majority stock- 
holders would still control the roads, 





EWING GALLOWAY 


In London the Royal Exchange sits at the heart is, at present, government 


of a battered but not broken financial empire 


buying British equipment and supplies. 

India was a big factor in British re- 
covery after the last war and, with in- 
creasing disturbed political conditions 
and larger sterling credits, will have a 
larger role after this one. The credits 
may be a substantial exchange for 
greater political independence. Included 
in these credits, according to Indian 
Nationalists, are more than $200,000,- 
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000 in Britain’s dollar pool. They Cite 
one transaction—a jute purchase by the 
Soviet Union through the United King. 
dom Commercial Corporation where 4 
per cent was paid in dollars. This wa 
added to the London dollar pool and Jy. 
dia received credit in Pound Sterlin 
Like its internal debt, the large frozen 
credits can be settled largely on Brit. 
ain’s terms. The creditor countries obyj. 
ously must cooperate as their exports 
and their own prosperity depend on ¢op. } 
tinuing trade with the United Kingdom, 





Losses and gains from war 


SO MUCH for the problem of indebteg. 
ness. Meanwhile, Britain’s first problem 
is adjusting its current economies to the 
losses and gains in assets from the war 
Prevailing discussions in this country 
emphasize the losses. More optimistic 
English economists contend that, over 
the years, the gains will be greater. Le 
us consider the losses. 

The outstanding items are gold, dollar 
balances, foreign investments, shipping | 
and property destruction. They were im. 
portant for England’s balance of trade 
For banks and insurance companies, algo 
important, war has not been a hardship | 

American tourists who were 
another profitable source of 
income, are expected to re 





numbers than ever. 

Since the war began, ac: | 
cording to British figures, $1, 
887,000,000 in gold and $231. 
000,000 in dollar balances 
have been sold in the United 
States. The United Kingdom 
holdings in 1938, our govern 
ment figures show, were $2; 
038,000,000 and $595,000,000 
respectively. Britain’s pres 
ent holdings are a war secret 
The future value of the yellow 
metal depends on how many 
countries return to the gold 
standard and whether the 
United States continues to 
buy it for burial at Fort Knox. 
Gold producing countries are 
hopeful. 

In addition to gold, dollars 
and foreign currencies, Brit- 
ish prewar investments over- 
seas totaled $16,000,000,000 
Little of this was originally 
government investment but 
since all private holdings 
abroad have been taken over 
under war emergency acts, it 


owned for all practical pur 
poses. British investments in 
all parts of the globe include 
property and business but are chiefly 
stocks or bonds of foreign companies. 
Investments of nearly $1,000,000,00 
were engulfed in Axis-occupied Europe 
and an equal amount in the Orient. They 
are not lost but their value when recov 
ered and their future earnings—of rub 
ber piantations, for instance—are specu 
lative. 
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IN ALL life, in every- 
thing around us, cycli- 
cal change is the rule. 
Can business be an ex- 


ception? 


RALPH PATTERSON 


Can We Tame Business Cycles? 


By ADA LILLIAN BUSH 


Thus runs the argument: 

“Modern capitalism is so complex 
that, if it is allowed full play, it creates 
alternate ‘boom and bust’ no 
social fabric can withstand. Therefore, 
in our own best interest, our excesses 
must be curbed by governmental con- 
trols.” 

Dr. Bush’s study of cycles in many 
fields besides business does not lead to 
this conclusion or to such a simple an- 
swer. 


crises of 


« 

How does it happen,” asked the next 
in line at the lunch counter, “that the 
service we get here runs systematically 
to extremes—good on Mondays, way 
down Thursdays, better by Saturdays, 
and good again Mondays?” 

The reply was drowned out in the din 
that characterizes luncheon in the Na- 
tional Capital. Anyway, the cashier was 
too busy, at the moment, to challenge or 
change one patron’s opinion. 

However, it doubtless is true that the 
Service referred to has its ups and 
lowns. Why should it be an exception? 
Spenser recognized a long time ago, “‘the 
everwhirling wheele of Change, the 
Which all mortall things doth sway.” 


NATION'S BUSINESS for 


February, 


Furthermore, who can say, in the ab- 
sence of intensive study, that such 
fluctuations are entirely without rhyth- 
mic pattern? 

It is an accepted fact that many 
things do fluctuate from one extreme to 
the other and back again, over and over 
in regular sequence if not always at 
regular intervals. Science supports ev- 
eryday evidences that rhythmic change 
plays an important part in the world. 
That being true, we need to know more 
about it. How to find out what we need 
to know, and how to use the knowledge 
gained—these are problems for practi- 
cal consideration. 


We live in cycles 


RHYTHMIC behavior, by other names, 
often is taken for granted, as is indi- 
cated by the frequency with which the 
subject crops up in casual conversa- 
tions. We have such old familiars as: 
“Three generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves,” “As sure as day follows 
night,” ‘““Wait for the rising tide,” “After 
the feast, the famine.” 

Quite unconsciously, for the most part, 
we depend upon cyclical movement. In 
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the routine of regular breathing we in- 
hale, exhale, inhale. Normal heart beat- 
ings are repeated over and over in per- 
fect rhythm. Day-by-day activities are 
built around things to do at anticipated 
phases of known cycles. Luncheon en- 
gagements are arranged for the middle 
of the day. Plans are made to trim 
hedges in the fall, to install a heating 
system for combating the expected lows 
of winter weather, to set a trap in the 
hope of controlling a threatened peak in 
mouse abundance, or perhaps to take 
another look at the plans for the house 
that will materialize when peace re- 
turns. 

It appears that all life is a complexity 
of cycles within cycles. But most activi- 
ties of man seem to move in never-end- 
ing waves of irregular timing. Rhythm 
is in the fact of recurrence rather than 
in uniformity of intervals between re- 
currences. 

Style cycles, and activities built 
around them, are striking examples of 
familiar rhythms. Take short skirts— 
in peacetime they have deep hems to let 
down when long skirts come in again. 
Fads come, go, and return. A successful 
dealer in style goods is a keen analyst 
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of human nature. From personal obser- 
vation and otherwise, he must acquire 
sensitivity to irregular fluctuations in 
consumer preference. Effective planning 
is based on probable sequence in the 
phases of the style cycle. He expects 
that a high in consumer acceptance will 
be followed by a buying lag, possibly a 
style crash, and a new low. 

The farsighted dealer in style goods 
works from an understanding of po- 
tential changes—rather than from defi- 
nite knowledge as to time of change. 
He learns to recognize conditions under 
which a vogue will last and to plan 
something that will tide him over the 
period of transition from one big vogue 
to the next. During the rise of a style 
wave, he prepares for its fall. 

The present rising tide of general in- 
terest in rhythmic fluctuation is asso- 
ciated with hopes of pending peace. 
Also, to some extent, the 1944 discus- 
sions for and against political change 
may have stimulated interest. While 
progress in cycle analysis has been slow, 
there are, nevertheless, quite a number 
of cycle studies bearing on recurrences 
that directly or indirectly affect indi- 
vidual performance and the nation’s 
business. 

Cycle studies touch on sub- 
jects all the way from cosmi- 
cal variations—variations in 
the frequency of sunspots, 
auroras, and magnetic per- 
turbations—to down-to-earth 
examples of the long waves 
in economic life, and recur- 
rent changes in animal and 
insect abundance. 

With respect to the latter, 
entomologists conclude that, 
under favorable conditions, 
practically any species of in- 
sect will tend to build up ex- 
cessive populations then de- 
cline, for a period, to a status 
of relative insignificance. The 
Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in Wash- 
ington and cooperating state 
agencies have gone far in 
studying a few of the many 
species. The purpose, of 
course, is to uncover cyclical 
tendencies that can be con- 
trolled. 


Peaks for grasshoppers 


MORE than any other insect, 
grasshoppers have been the 
subject of cyclical study. 
Long-time observations in 15 
states revealed, for the area 
covered, a definite pattern of 
severe outbreaks, increasing 
to destructive peaks, then 
tapering to periods of little 
damage. From 1841 to 1877, 
the peaks occurred at regular 
intervals averaging ten years 
between peaks. Following a 
lapse from 1878 to 1890, the 
record of ten-year cycles was 
resumed, with approximate 
peaks in 1902, 1912, 1922, and 
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1932. The 1942 story for this area has 
not yet been told because grasshopper 
studies have been curtailed or concen- 
trated on smaller sections where inva- 
sions have been most destructive. Little 
progress has yet been made in prevent- 
ing outbreaks where their recurrence 
has been established, but—forewarned 
of an approaching outbreak—it usually 
is possible to reduce its damaging effect 
and to prevent the terrifying mass 
movements of migrating species. 

The millions of dollars spent for 
checking the course toward grasshopper 
peaks have yielded high returns in crops 
saved. 

In the matter of grasshopper-cycle 
control, progressive business men in the 
areas affected have shown great inter- 
est. Their assistance in scientific control 
measures is an outstanding develop- 
ment of recent years. Effective cycle 
control, wherever applied, requires alert 
and active cooperation by individual 
operators, employed workers and all 
others concerned. 

The periodical cicada, or 17-year 
locust, is offered as an example of defi- 
nite periodicity. It is also an example 
of a cycle, injurious to our economy, 





At regular nine to ten year intervals, lynxes 
cre abundant and the trappers prosper 


which we can do little or nothing to ¢op. 
trol. Apparently, we might as well tr 
to influence cosmical variations. At ip. 
tervals of 17 years in the North, and 33 
years in southern states, community 
singing from the tops of trees announces 
the presence of this pest. References tg 
the 17-year life cycle of the cicada ap- 
peared as early as 1750 and Nathanig 
Potter of Baltimore, who studied locusts 
for more than 50 years, later confirmed 
the regularity of the period. Cutting of 
trees and forest fires are about the only 
factors that affect its abundance, ae. 
cording to the Department of Agricy. 
ture. 


Animals have cycles, too 


CYCLICAL tendencies in many economic 
activities, as well as rhythmic varia. 
tions in animal life, are given interesting 
attention in publications of the Founda. 
tion for the Study of Cycles, New York. 
In some regions of the world, little 
variation in economic conditions ig jg 
evidence from one year to the next. The 
people labor in the fields about the same 
way, generation after generation, and 
seem content to live on bowls of rice or 
other low-cost foods. 
Naturally, it is to be ex 
pected that the more indus 
trial activities we have, the 
greater will be the conscious 
ness of cyclical tendencies if 
operation, but the absence of 
economic complexities of 4@ 
modern type is by no means@ 
safeguard against fluctua 
tions from plenty to want. 
The Hudson Bay Company, 
Canada, reports that lynx 
skins brought in by trappers 
have reached peak abundance 
at regular nine to ten year 
intervals since 1844. Sup- 
plies of goods at the trad- 
ing posts are stocked in an- 
ticipation of increased con- 
sumption by the trapper 
population in peak years. A 
low in lynx skins offered for 
sale indicates a scarcity of 
lynxes. The area is _ little 


than trapping. Consequently, 
the extreme variations in the 
lynx cycle bring great hard- 
ship. Once in every decade, 
the people pass through a 
period of deep depression and 
have barely enough to live on. 

Here, then, we find an ex- 
ample of severe fluctuations 
from good to bad times in a 
community having a simple 
form of economic life and no 
industrial complexities. 

In the United States, we 
may be forgetting some of 
the hardships of our early be- 
ginning, but we still need to 
study basic tendencies in the 
economic set-up we have 
created. 

Charts depicting trends in 

(Continued on page 80) 
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clumsy methods of legislating 


WITH the feeling that it is being outsmarted 
by the executive branch, Congress is looking 


for methods of bettering its traditional but 


WIDE WORLD 


Congress Checks Its Tool Kit 


By CHARLES P. TRUSSELL 


ConcRESS which has 
almost everything in recent years, has 
now undertaken to investigate itself. 
Through a special bipartisan joint com- 
mittee of 12 Senators and Representa- 
tives it will consider its faults already 
alleged by members, seek others and 
recommend reforms designed for Sself- 
improvement. 

This is a 


investigated 


movement, author- 
ized in December by overwhelming 
majorities of both houses (this is put- 
ting it conservatively, since the votes ap- 
peared to be almost unanimous). Checks 
behind the scenes indicate that most of 
the members are hopeful; that some are 
skeptical but willing to try; that some 
who want no voted for self- 
analysis as a healthful thing. The idea 
that Congress needs an overhauling is 
hot new but, as the legislative branch 
has pursued its cooperation, or competi- 
tion (it is put both ways) with the 


serious 


change 


executive branch, it has gained an in- 
creasing number of followers. 

Congress feels that the executive 
branch has outdistanced and _  out- 
smarted it too often; that, by resisting 
suggested change in organization and 
operation, it has been losing ground in 
performance and public esteem. Mean- 
while, the executive branch has flour- 
ished. Not only that, it has been able to 
pass its blunders on to the Congress. 

This feeling exists to a widespread 
degree outside Congress as well, and 
civic and business organizations are 
making studies with a view to aiding 
the reorganization movement. James F. 
Byrnes, director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, calling upon his long serv- 
ice as a Representative and Senator for 
guidance, has offered a complete plan. 

There is a fear in Congress that the 
cry of “Rubber Stamp!” will arise again, 
though the legislative branch is no long- 
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er in such a mood; that Congress, under 
the present system, will become more 
amenable (the word “more” is theirs) 
to pressure groups (meaning those 
within as well as outside the Govern- 
ment itself). Grounds for this apprehen- 
sion are made official in the findings of 
congressional investigation just outside 
its owfi doors. The select House commit- 
tee investigating executive agencies put 
it this way: 

“Today a large percentage (some 
members put it as high as 90 per cent) 
of the most important legislation which 
Congress passes does not truly originate 
there. In fact, a large percentage of so- 
called administrative measures are 
drafted by the very officials who are to 
receive the powers which the legislation 
delegates. 

“Furthermore, these same Officials 
are generally the only expert and fully 
informed witnesses to testify before the 
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congressional committees having juris- 
diction over the proposed bills. If there 
are opposing witnesses, they do not, as 
a rule, represent the Congress or the 
people generally, but rather some spe- 
cial interest group.” 

The committee then observed: 

“It may well be added that the scales 
are not only tipped in favor of the pas- 
sage of all administrative proposals, 
they are also heavily weighed in opposi- 
tion to any congressional move to re- 
tract and recall powers previously dele- 
gated to executive agencies and officials. 
Nor, in case Congress disagrees with the 
Executive, are there adequate means of 
developing the constructive congres- 
sional program to meet the problem in 
question which the American form of 
government certainly contemplates in 
such instances.” 


Independence limits reform 


THE many previous attempts at im- 
provement, it is conceded, have been 
blocked by the frailties of Congress it- 
self. One obstacle has been the ques- 
tion of Senate and House prerogatives 
and prestige. The present movement, 
under the Maloney-Monroney resolu- 
tion, appears to have swept this barrier 
away. It prescribes that one house can- 
not play with the rules of the other. 
This, of course, will limit the scope of 
the committee’s recommendations, but 
there is hope in Congress that it can 
work out proposals so practical that 
each house will readjust its own rules. 

A handicap to full reorganization 
planning was injected by the (14-mem- 
ber) House Rules Committee when, 
before it released the Maloney- 
Monroney resolution for floor action, it 
provided that the final report be filed 
not later than April 1, 1945. It would 
take at least twice that long, many con- 
tend, to do an efficient job. 

To point up the present urge for con- 
gressional reorganization one has only 
to proceed on the premises provided by 
members in general. They list faults, 
not destructively but with hope that 
they will be corrected. Among them: 


Outstaffed by experts in all legislative 
lines by the executive branch, Congress 
finds itself yielding on issues and in 
cases where it could otherwise assert the 
independence and initiative it craves. 

Congress lacks the facilities to get ade- 
quate information upon which to base its 
decisions; hence, legislation and appro- 
priations are not checked as they should 
be; avenues are open to extravagance, 
and there is danger that Congress will 
find it difficult to recapture the powers it 
delegated during the war and peacetime 
emergencies. 

Members of Congress, particularly in 
the Senate, are assigned to so many com- 
mittees and subcommittees, standing, 
select and special (some conducting 
hearings simultaneously) that a proxy is 
taking the place too frequently and too 
regularly of an informed Senator or Rep- 
resentative when votes are cast and 
recommendations are made. 

The traditional seniority system is 
freezing out of Senate and House confer- 
ences, where differences between the two 
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houses are bargained into compromise, 
members who, though lacking seniority, 
might force wiser enactments. 


So Congressmen representing all 
shades of political and legislative opin- 
ion—New Dealers, antis, conservatives, 
liberals of all temperatures, and new- 
comers who have been surprised at wnat 
they have found—all want a better Con- 
gress. 

They want to improve the relation- 
ships between the Senate and the House, 
and between the whole Congress and 
the executive branch. Congress, they 
hold, should be the source of legislation 
and of law. It should conceive legisla- 
tion, not merely vote on it. They agree 
that Congress should have suggestions, 
from the executive branch, from the 
people generally—and that includes the 
“professional” and “spontaneous” lob- 
bies. But, they add, Congress should be 
equipped to know which suggestions are 
in the interest of the whole and which 
are not. 

One corrective suggestion, almost 
ludicrous in its simplicity, is that each 
member, voting one appropriation, be 
apprised of the total he has voted to 
appropriate during the session up to that 
moment (and how much of it was for 
the prosecution of the war and how 
much for nonwar projects in which he 
had a particular political interest). As 
it is, the member usually gets his totals 
after the session has ended. 


Too much information 


CONGRESS really does not lack infor- 
mation. It is inundated by it, but does 
not always know what kind it is, and is 
too bound around with procedures, or- 
ganizational handicaps, errand-running 
and mail-answering chores to find out. 
While it lacks staffing by specialists, 
responsible only to Congress, to guide it, 
it is surfeited with declarations, justifi- 
cations, charts, tables and other for- 
midable data prepared by experts 
working for those who want the legisla- 
tion or the money. 

Yet members approach reorganiza- 
tional studies gingerly. With staffing one 
of their major problems, they know that 
the recommendations to come will call 
for appropriations to bring expert talent 
into their branch, and this after they 
have recently increased their own al- 
lowances for clerk hire in an effort to 
keep abreast of their office routine. They 
know that stories that Congress is out 
to spend money on itself again to lighten 
its burdens are bound to result. For 
orientation, members plead, let it be re- 
corded that it costs the taxpayers less 
than one-half as much to legislate each 
year as it does, for instance, to operate 
the Office of Indian Affairs—$13,000,- 
000 for the direct writing of bills into 
law by Congress; $27,000,000 for the 
braves. 

Back in 1910, congressional veterans 
recall, their daily mail (made up largely 
of requests for free seeds and pleas for 
pensions) was reasonably heavy when 
they got a dozen or 15 letters a day. 
Now the correspondence is nearer 100 


communications a day—many of them 
by wire—with most of them urging or 
demanding the performance of a definite 
chore, usually involving an errand to an 
executive agency. The number jumps to 
thousands when big measures are under 
consideration. 

The committees are the “workrooms” 
of Congress. Experience made them 
necessary, but practice has built up go 
many workrooms that they compete 
with one another, overlap functions ang } 
demand so much manning that mem- 
bers dash from one hearing room to an- 
other, seldom remaining long enough 
to absorb whole programs. The situation 
in the Senate, with only 96 members, as 
against 435 in the House, has become 
most acute. 

A case in point is that of the late 
Sen. Francis Maloney of Connecticut, co- 
sponsor with Rep. A. S. (Mike) Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma, of the reorganiza- 
tion resolution. Mr. Maloney was on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
on five of its subcommittees, including 
those covering grants to the Army and 
the Navy. He was a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
which handles problems concerning the 
domestic economy, and was chairman of 
one and a member of four of its sub- 
committees dealing with particular bills. 
He was on the Committees on Com- 
merce, Immigration and Public Build 
ings and Grounds. In addition, he was 
chairman of the special committee in- 
vestigating domestic gasoline shortages, 
was chairman of the special Petroleum 
Resources Committee looking into inter- 
national supplies and agreements, and 
an active member of the Small Business 
Committee, busy with its jobs-for-60,- 
000,000 budget recommendation, and in 
the reconversion program. 
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Meetings often overlap 


A SENATE or House member, checking 
his schedule in the morning, finds fre- 
quently that two or more of the stand- 
ing committees of which he is a member 
are meeting simultaneously, while his 
presence is also sought at a hearing of 
an investigating committee of which he 
is a part. He rushes in and out of hear- 
ings, or sticks to one and misses the rest. 

Then, if he is to be kept reasonably 
informed, he must get transcripts of 
the missed sessions and read them as 
opportunity allows, usually at night or 
on Sunday. But this, they say, is not 
satisfactory. There are many gaps in 
testimony, many points that could have 
been clarified with further questioning. 
Also, a great deal of the information 
which Congress seeks, and gets, these 
days, is “off the record,” and given only 
to those who are present. 

In the multiplication of special com- 
mittees and subcommittees set up as 
new problems arise, functions naturally 
overlap. At one time early in the war a 
half-dozen committees and subcommit- 
tees were concentrating upon the prob- 
lems of the organic organization of the 
production program. Five others were 

(Continued on page 92) 
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King Coal Expands His 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


RESEARCH has taught our 
most lavish natural resource 
new tricks, from curing the 


sick to making clothing 


THE WAR has shattered the thrones of 
almost all the world’s kings. But one 

that of King Coal—is on a firmer foun- 
dation than ever. When peace 
King Coal will surely occupy a majo! 


comes 


seat at the Peace Table, along with 
petroleum 
Government statisticians have called 


attention to the American people’s im- 
mense dep ndence on coal. They tell us 
it comprises 98.8 per cent of our fuel re- 
sources. There is controversy about how 
long our oil and gas will last. But, ac- 
cording to the Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute, our coal will last 3000 years. We 
started with more than 3,000,000,000,000 
tons of bituminous and, in 200 years, 
have extracted barely two per cent. 
Figuratively, as well as literally, we 
have coal to burn. 

Coal in the United States, and in oth- 
er countries possessing it, is the rock- 
bottom foundation of industry. We lead 
the world in steel because of it. It nur- 
tured the growth of our railroad empire 
More than half the nation’s homes get 
their warmth from it. From bituminous 
coal comes 595 per cent of our electric 


power. 

Unlike the United States, Europe’s 
coal economy has much to do with ex- 
port. In the last year before the war 


started in Europe, England provided 38 
per cent of the world’s coal export, Ger- 
many 27 per cent. We had a bare ten 
per cent, most of this going to Canada 
to supplement English shipments. Odd- 


ly, in that year, 1938, Canada landed 
some coal at Boston. The total 1938 ex- 
port of world coal was 115,000,000 
metric tons 


An export market now 


IN THE immediate future, the United 


States may increase its coal export per- 
centage. European nations, hitherto de- 
pendent on Germany, also nations 


whose mines have been temporarily de- 
Stroyed by Germany, may partially de- 
pend on Newspaper correspondents 
recently copy United 
States Rome almost 


"ec 
uS 


made cable of 


coal arriving in 
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GENDREAU AND RITTASE 


Last year 415,000 miners broke the coal production record 
that had taken 615,000 to set a quarter century ago 


alongside the train that bore Secretary 
Stimson there. 

But a few years hence, when order is 
restored in Europe, we will go back to 
our knitting, which winds around the 
fact that American business is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that both the 
coal producer and the one who uses his 
product should profit. On United States 
railroads and in United States ships it 
is uneconomic to send coal on long hauls. 
The United States is the only coal pro- 
ducing nation which does not subsidize 
its coal production. Even Canada sub- 
sidizes Nova Scotia used in 
Toronto. 

Our coal industry has been through 
some grave economic periods, notably 
since the close of the first World War 


coal 


1945 


but, because of research, it is now be- 
lieved to be on the march. During the 
depression, producers faced conditions 
squarely. If the mines were not to be 
nationalized or subsidized—and neither 
plan is desirable under the American 
system—coal needed to widen its old 
markets and find new ones. Cooperation 
came from the United States Bureau of 
Mines and from the research depart- 
ment of the United Mine Workers. 

It is mostly the big producers, few in 
number but great in tonnage, who sup- 
port the research. Advancements in 
combustion knowledge border on the 
phenomenal. In 1900, 7.05 pounds of coal 
were required to generate one kilowatt 
hour of electricity. Twenty years later 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Ravages of war and inflated cur- 


rency will ruin German industry 


AursoucH Germany’s sudden dem- 
onstration of power on the western 
front has raised no question about the 
ultimate Allied victory, it has increased 
the concern of those who have been 
discussing “What to Do with Germany” 
when peace comes. 

Impressed by the German drive, many 
persons are more certain than ever that 
we must take strong measures to pre- 
vent a German economic comeback and 
also compel Germany to discard self- 
sufficiency as a means to prepare fo! 
World War III. 

It is well that we should be cautious. 
We must leave no gaps in the postwar 
political and economic structure through 
which future Hitlers may wriggle. 

And yet, no matter how long the Nazi 
military leadership can prolong the war, 
we must be practical in our appraisal. 

Ungrounded fear of Germany’s capac- 
ity to try it again can be as costly and 
disruptive as was our ungrounded com- 
placency before 1939. 

A clearer understanding of a few 
basic facts about Germany’s economic 
status during the interwar period and 
about the probable state of the German 
economy at the time of surrender may 
help us decide on our course of action 
and its implications. 

One of the surest things in this un- 
certain world is that the time lag be- 
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tween Germany’s military sur- 
render and economic collapse 
will be brief. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to which 
will come first, but hardly as to 
the fact itself. If a collapse on 
the military front is not caused 
by economic exhaustion and 
chaos, it is certain that, as soon 
as the German army surrenders, 
the German economy will cave 
in. The reason for this certainty 
is not difficult to discover. 

It is safe to state that, in no 
modern country, has the war ab- 
sorbed practically the whole 
economy as it has in Germany. 
Even the U.S.S.R. can devote 
some share of its vast resources 
to reconstruction even while the 
war is still going on. But Ger- 
many is too poor and harassed to 
start rebuilding. Moreover, the 
German economy is organized 
and centralized for the one pur- 
pose of conquest. 


Too big a war machine 


AFTER surrender, Germany will 
face not only the enormous task 
f physical reconstruction but 
also the immediate problem of 
breaking up the tremendous organiza- 
tion built up for the single aim of war. 
It must be realized that, in sacrificing 
the whole economy to their political and 
military objectives, the Nazi leaders and 
probably most of German business were 
counting on a victory that would place 
the economic resources of Europe and a 
part of Africa under German control. 
German private business would, then, be 
given an opportunity to recoup its for- 
tune in the satellite countries, in addi- 
tion to replacing the British and the 
Americans in the markets of the world, 
particularly in Latin America. 

Viewed from that angle, the war de- 
mand on the German economy did not 
unreasonable and German busi- 
ness probably considered it a good gam- 
ble. 

Among the factors responsible for the 
prevailing misconception, especially in 
the U. S., regarding Germany’s postwar 
economic position, two deserve particu- 
lar attention: 

One is the assumption that Germany 
made a relatively quick recovery after 
the First World War. The other is that, 
as a result of that alleged recovery, Ger- 
many was still exercising a dominating 
economic influence before the present 
war, and that, therefore, Germany's 
postwar recovery is absolutely essential 
for the recovery of Europe, if not of the 


seem 
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world. These two assumptions account 
for the inconsistencies and the contra- 
dictions that characterize so much of 
the current discussion of postwar policy 
toward Germany. 

As a matter of fact, Germany, in spite 
of the flow of foreign—chiefly American 

capital during the first decade after 
Versailles and the reconstruction of the 
heavy industries through inflation and 
section of the 
middle class, never recovered the rela- 


tive 


the sacrifice of a good 


economic position she occupied be- 
fore 1914. 

This quite when we 
consider the basic character of the Ger- 
man economy under normal conditions 
which the First World War did not 
change substantially. Besides a highly 
developed, but nevertheless artificially 
maintained, agriculture which almost 
suffices for the German population— 
with the exception of fats, tropical and 
semitropical products and fodder—the 
German economy is based largely on in- 


becomes clear 


dustries engaged in converting foreign 
and domestic raw materials into manu- 
factures, a large share of which is ex- 
ported to pay for the raw materials and 
foodstuffs for domestic consumption. 
Additional income came from Services, 
such as shipping, transit trade, financ- 
ing and licensing of patents. Thus Ger- 
man economy implied a high degree of 
international division of labor and mul- 
tilateral trade transactions. 

In 1913 Germany exported about 30 
per cent of her total manufactures. (In 
1928, when a number of postwar factors 
had weakened the capacity of the coun- 
try, the proportion was still more than 
24 per cent.) 


Needed goods were traded 


GERMANY did not—as the U. S. did— 
export a surplus after an extensive do- 
mestic market was satisfied. Export was 
a necessity. It had to be carefully 
planned by highly specialized export in- 
dustries, assisted diligently by trade as- 
sociations or cartels, highly specialized 
shipping and banking and energetic 
commission houses. Such, in brief, was 
the situation of the German economy 
before 1914. 

After the First World War, Germany 
tried to resume her normal economic re- 
lations under many handicaps including 
territorial losses involving the loss of 
raw material and processing 
facilities; a shortage of capital; disas- 
trous inflation; a certain loss of good 
will and business connections; a loss of 
shipping and a higher cost of produc- 
tion. To these were added the political 
difficulties accompanying the new re- 
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Biggest Gamble Was Lost 


By L. G. DILLON 


AS HER industry never recovered completely after the 


1914 war, Germany is likely to be in economic stagna- 


tion after this one without special punitive measures 


gime and the Allies’ attempts to collect 
reparations. As a result, Germany’s par- 
ticipation in world trade declined. 

For some years the flow of foreign, 
chiefly American, capital covered up 
this decline in the country’s economy. 
This capital helped pay for the neces- 
sary raw materials and foodstuffs, and 
also enabled some of the basic indus- 
tries, like iron and steel, to “rationalize” 
and catch up with American industries. 

Since German credit was not of the 
highest, the of “rationalization” 
was rather high and the results not al- 
ways well adapted to German condi- 
tions. Thus some of the German indus- 
tries were loaded up with high overhead 
and some important concerns had to 
write off a part of their capital before 
they could compete. 


cost 


The economy of Germany poured its 


Later on, exchange restrictions and 
the repurchase of securities at bargain 
prices from their discouraged foreign 
owners cut down the high overhead. 

As an exporter during the interwar 
period, Germany was also handicapped 
by the change in the character of the 
Russian market and the development of 
certain industries, notably the chemical, 
in countries which formerly depended 
largely on German products. 

Despite the unfavorable’ circum- 
stances of the interwar period, Germany 
was gradually recovering her industrial 
productivity, but not her prewar rela- 


tive standing. According to a compre- 
hensive German study, German indus- 
trial production in 1922 was 71 per cent 
of prewar. During 1924-'29, industrial 
production increased 50 per cent, but 
Germany was losing out in comparison 
with certain European countries and 
with the United States. While in 1913 
the German industrial output was about 
36 per cent of that of the United States, 
in 1929 it was only about 29 per cent. 

It is significant that Germany did not 
occupy a leading position in some of the 
new industrial developments of the in- 
terwar period, with the result that her 
share in exports of new products was 
relatively small. This applies to such 
important products as automobiles, ra- 
dios and electric refrigerators. Even in 
the case of rayon, where her technical 
contribution was important, Germany 
was not much of a factor in the export 
trade. 

Another significant characteristic of 
German industrial development during 
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the interwar period is the strong stimu- 
lation of the heavy industries, at first as 
a result of their political influence and 
their access to foreign capital markets; 
later, through open government en- 
couragement, probably with a view to 
their part in implementing the policy of 
military aggression. 

On the other hand, the lighter con- 
sumption industries were in many in- 
stances lagging behind, either for lack 
of competitive capacity or because of 
change in market demand. Toward the 
end of the interwar period and during 
the war many of the small and medium- 
sized concerns were closed down as un- 
essential to the war effort; in some cases 
their equipment was transferred to the 
more essential plants. 

Export activities of many German in- 
dustries had to be supported by subsi- 
dies derived from levies on the more 
competitive industries. Even dur- 
ing the war, when the heavy and 
other essential industries are 
running full tilt, the iron and 
steel industry has complained 
that the unremunerative prices 
for the crude metals could be 
borne only because of the profits 
made on the products of higher 
manufacture. 

The depression and the advent 
of the Hitler regime brought 
some revolutionary changes in 
the German economy. During the 
depression, German industries 
underwent no excessive decline, 
as compared, say, with that of 
the United States, but Germany 
lost her rank of second industri- 
al power to the U.S.S.R. The 
Hitler regime brought about a 
spectacular increase in indus- 
trial productivity, but it was ac- 
companied by a gradual isola- 
tion of the German economy 
from the most important world 
markets and an absorption of a 
large part of the industrial fa- 
cilities by the uneconomic pro- 
duction of synthetic and war 
materials. Foreign trade was 
relegated to the function of sup- 
plying the raw materials and foodstuffs 
essential for rearmament and was 
shaped for that purpose by means of 
clearing agreements, various controls 
and export subsidies. 

The Nazi regime intentionally di- 
verted the German economy from its 
traditional channels. The country, whose 
entire economic existence depended on 
the closest ties with the world economy 
and the utilization of the most advan- 
tageous sources of raw material and 
foodstuffs, was forced to adopt virtual 
self-sufficiency as a national policy. This 
revolutionary step could be explained 
only by the abnormal political atmos- 
phere of the period. Later on, and es- 
pecially after the outbreak of war, it 
became clear that the Nazi regime had 
not counted entirely on German re- 
sources. As a result of the gradual eco- 
nomic isolation of Europe intensified 
during the war by the Allied blockade, 
Germany managed to obtain possession 
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of the lion’s share of the resources of 
the Continent and of North Africa. 


Temporary advantages lost 


THE spread of conquest and occupa- 
tion brought in additional supplies of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, partly 
without payment as war booty, or so- 
called cost of occupation, partly on 
terms involving an arbitrary rate of ex- 
change between the mark and the cur- 
rency of the occupied country, with the 
odds in favor of the conqueror. 

As the war progressed, and particu- 
larly after the unfavorable turn in the 
military situation, trade relations with 
those countries which it was considered 
impossible or unwise to exploit by mili- 
tary compulsion became more compli- 
cated and less advantageous to Ger- 
many. German industry was fast losing 
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its capacity to provide exports, trans- 
portation facilities were getting worse 
and a number of countries were showing 
deep concern over the growing blocked 
mark balances. They began to curtail 
their exports and some of them, encour- 
aged by the military progress of the 
United Nations, practically cut off trade 
relations with Germany. 

At first the German authorities tried 
to overcome this movement by state- 
ments designed to explain Germany’s 
inability to achieve a trade balance. 
They also called attention to the bene- 
fits of mark balances as a claim on pri- 
orities on German manufactured prod- 
ucts after the war, when a victorious 
Germany presumably would be able to 
devote her entire industrial facilities to 
providing a high standard of living for 
the Herrenvolk and a generous allow- 
ance for the creditor satellite countries. 

Minister of National Economy Funk 
was even more unrealistic and sug- 





gested in a comparatively recent speech 
that the clearing debts of Germany 
should be converted into a long term 
loan, with the participation of the whole 
European Continent. But the arguments 
did not prove convincing and the flow 
of materials from southeastern Europe 
and the neutral countries had begun to 
decline substantially, even before the 
military situation practically eliminateq 
those countries as sources of supply for 
the German war machine. 

It is obvious that prolonging the 
struggle will merely result in a further 
exhaustion of German resources. 

It now remains to consider the state 
of the German economy at the time of 
surrender. 

According to reliable press reports 
in a neutral country that has good fa- 
cilities for observing conditions in Ger- 
many, more than 20 cities, with a total 
population of more than 10,000- 
000 have been sufficiently des- 
troyed to need practically entire 
rebuilding. There is reason to 
believe that the principal ports 
will need considerable repair be- 
fore they can begin to function. 
The same is doubtless true of 
the merchant marine, railways, 
railway stations and probably 
the canals. 

German heavy industry, in 
addition to the serious damage 
by bombing and fires, will be 
weakened from the transfer of 
some of the plants and equip- 
ment to Silesia, Czechoslovakia 
and other parts of Europe which 
are not likely to form a part of 
the territory of postwar Ger- 
many. It, therefore, seems safe 
to assume that the German 
physical plant, interpreting the 
term in its broadest sense, will 
be in a decidedly weakened con- 
dition and that it will probably 
be some years before it reaches 
the state it was in when Hitler 
took over. 

As for the country’s finances, 
the national debt already ex- 
ceeds 300,000,000,000 marks and 
most of the reserves of the banks, in- 
surance companies and industrial cor- 
porations consist of government obli- 
gations whose value after the collapse 
of the Nazi regime is not likely to be 
very substantial. 

It should not be forgotten that, after 
the First World War, it was the big 
German corporations and banks that 
took the initiative in obtaining outside 
financial assistance. Their credit stand- 
ing after this war will have been under- 
mined to a considerable degree. 

Little need be said about the economic 
implications of the tremendous loss of 
manpower for an old country like Ger- 
many. 

Now as to the chances of Germany 
resuming her position in the world 
trade: From present appearances, and 
considering the tremendous reconstruc- 
tion problems that will face a good part 
of the world, it is obvious that, for some 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Lo! The Poor 


Indian Bureau 


By HERBERT COREY 


Joun COLLIER is a smallish man in 
loose clothes. His eyes are bright as an 
eagle’s. He has a way of coiling his legs 
into a kind of a nest in which he can sit 
in his swivel chair. At a short distance 
he seems to be meek. 

No one ever makes that mistake twice. 

He is courteous and kind. He rises 
when a woman enters the room. He is 
the product of old-family breeding in 
Georgia, plenty of good schooling, and 
sympathy for the underdog. He spent 
some of his earlier years in promulgat- 
ing reforms. Then he began to get really 
acquainted with the Indians. His grand- 
father, a southern pioneer, had a hand 
in chasing the Cherokees out of Georgia: 

“A damnable crime,” Mr. Collier ob- 
serves. A by-passed comment leads the 
other man to conclude that the young 
Mr. Collier had been fond of his grand- 
father, which can be excused because 
the younger Collier was very young, and 
that he is still embarrassed about the 
old gentleman’s operations. 

He began to look into the affairs of 


the Indian Bureau (now the Office of 
Indian Affairs) in the late ’20’s. An 
examination convinced him that the 


Bureau was spending too much money 
for what it was doing. The Bureau then 
had 4,000 employees and a budget of 
$10,000,000. Albert A. Grorud, special 
investigator for the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, helped Mr. Collier 
write a speech for Senator King in 
which these extravagances were furi- 
ously exposed. It was in this way that 
Mr. Collier in 1934 became the chief of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, located in 
the Department of the Interior under 
the bristling wings of Secretary Ickes. 
Since Mr. Collier became chief, the Bu- 
reau has spent $34,000,000 in one year. 
The current appropriation is $26,000,- 
000. This Office now has 12,127 em- 
ployees. Even the War Production Board 
has only 12,586 and it is on a sharp de- 
cline. The WPB pay roll may drop to 
12,000 this year. We fought the Indians 
with energy and success for more than 
a century, but it appears to cost about 
four times as much today to live witha 
much reduced number of Indians in lov- 
ing kindness. 

These things seem to suggest that the 
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Indians and the Bureau are 
one of the mysteries of life. 
Before making up a ver- 
dict against Mr. Collier 
and his Office, however, 
it should be noted that 
each year he faces the ap- 
propriations committees of 
the House and Senate and 
asks for money. The com- 
mittees are, by and large, 
rather hard-boiled. They 
know the _ bureaucratic 
trick of asking for more 
money than is needed so 
that a considerable dis- 
count may be offered for 
cash. They beetlebrow at 
Mr. Collier and ask tough 
questions. Not so far in the 
background is Mr. Grorud, 
still the special investiga- 
tor for the Senate com- 
mittee, although no longer 
the warm admirer of Mr. 
Collier that he was 15 
years ago. He feeds ques- 
tions to the committee. Mr. 
Collier—it has been noted that Mr. Col- 
lier is long suffering only to a certain 
point—replies to the questions and 
walks off with the money he asked for. 
Or most of it. 


Congress too busy to check 


THE committeemen—both houses—re- 
mark that this is a busy season and that 
next year they will really go into this 
business about the Indians. All of which 
is being submitted mostly as evidence 
that Mr. Collier really is not meek. 
And as preliminary proof that the In- 
dian business is a sure enough mystery. 
Those who mourn Mr. Collier’s meth- 
ods—and you would be surprised—ad- 
mit that he is trying to untangle a ball 
of administrative string that political 
cats have been playing with ever since 
we sold the Indians the first scalping 
knife. Three hundred treaties have been 
entered into with the 200-odd tribes and 
most of them run for perpetuity. A girl 
clerk in a government department was 
paid a yard and a half of calico last year 
as her share of the calico yardage one 
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COMMISSIONER of Indian Affairs, 
John Collier acts as guardian for the 
Indians. Some think they might better 


take care of themselves 


of the New York tribes get each year. 
The Choctaws have been drawing money 
ever since 1820 for the support of a troop 
of light horsemen, and $600 a year for 
the upkeep of a blacksmith. Another 
tribe gets 400 saddles and bridles an- 
nually. The saddles are transmuted into 
money now, inasmuch as the members 
of this tribe are more used to automo- 
biles. Another gets $320 worth of iron 
and steel. And so on and so on. The 
money involved is not large as sums go 
nowadays, but the bookkeeping does 
take time. 

Then there are 3,000 statutes affect- 
ing the Indians. Federal and state sta- 
tutes. Some of them have been forgot- 
ten, but they are on the books and at 
any time some sharp lawyer may dig 
up one of them and start proceedings. 
Today’s Indian is a citizen with full vot- 
ing rights in all but two of the states. 
When Indian lands are in reservations 
the Indian pays no taxes on them, but 
he does pay other taxes. If you have an 
Indian friend you offer him a drink at 
your great peril. There are in Washing- 
ton thousands of men and women who 
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have been guilty of felonies because 
they gave whisky and other alcoholic 
fancies to congressmen who have a 
shade of Indian blood. They should not 
be reproached, because no one has yet 
discovered just what is an Indian. 

The enumerators of the 1940 census 
were directed to enroll as Indians those 
who had one-fourth or more of Indian 
blood or “who are regarded as Indians 
in the community where they live.” That 
makes it nice. 


Guesses for high appropriations 


THE number actually enumerated in 
1934—this is when Mr. Collier came in 
—was 234,792. But Mr. Collier estimates 
that there are about 400,000 Indians on 
the rolls today. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma says 
that there are nowhere near 400,000 In- 
dians in the United States today. 

“In any case only a small proportion 
of this number is in any way dependent 
on the Bureau. The grand total of 400,- 
000 has been built up in the past ten 
years by estimates, just to make the 
appeal for appropriations more impres- 
sive. More than 100,000 Indians have 
been added in the past ten years. It is 
certain that the Indian Bureau has no 
effective contact with half of the 400,000 
and no right to claim them as justifica- 
tion for increased appropriations.” 

Nor does any one know just what an 
estimated Indian may be. Chief Justice 
Welch of the Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
who is classified as an Indian by the 
census, offered to produce tribal rolls 
showing that at least one half Mr. Col- 
lier’s estimated Indians have not more 
than 1/256th part of Indian blood. The 
Indian is a friendly person, when he is 
given a chance to be, and readily adopts 
strangers into the tribe if he hap- 
pens to like their looks. When the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
homa made up their tribal rolls 
in 1902 there were 20,000 white 
and colored persons placed on 
the books. No one knows how 
many non-Indians have been 
added as Indians to the rolls of 
the 210 tribes, nor what has be- 


made since 1933. Regardless of whether 
the property were located in Maine” or 
any other state. The national and state 


legislatures are naturally chary of 
doodling with laws when there is so 
formidable a chance of unpleasant con- 
sequences. At the time of writing, the 
40,000 white residents in Alaska are 
wondering what may happen to their 
titles. When Russia sold Alaska to the 
United States, the aboriginal rights of 
the Indians were not impaired. Since 
then salmon fisheries have been set up, 
gold mines discovered, timber cut, rail- 
roads built, and the Indian rights con- 
tinue to be unimpaired, even if they have 
not been exercised in great part. Mr. 
Ickes now suggests through the medium 
of a bill introduced by Senator Hatch 
of New Mexico, that Congress work out 
some method of buying off the Indian 
claims for the good of all concerned. If 
the bill should become law it would pre- 
sumably be administered by the Interior 
Department, through the instrumental- 
ity of the Office of Indian Affairs. If it 
worked, the Alaskan titles would be 
cleared. But Mr. Ickes is not invariably 
a pet of Congress—even if he is not as 
frequently set upon as occasional pub- 
licity suggests—and Congress may not 
allow him this new power. 

Therefore the legal situation would 
remain as is, just as most of the 3,000 
statutes remain with all their incon- 
veniences. 

In the meantime, and before passing 
on to Mr. Collier, who is sitting, coiled 
up, at the heart of these mysteries, there 
is a school of thought which maintains 
that the way out of the mess is to cast 
the Indian loose. Let him vote and pay 
taxes and sell his lands and even get 
plastered if that seems to suit him, on 
precisely the level of the Browns and 





Robinsons who enjoy the same rights, 
The tribes would soon dissolve, they say, 
and with them the 300 treaties. 

If an Indian were no longer to be 
treated as a museum specimen then he 
would have the same privileges and the 
same troubles as the rest of us. During 
the Second War—as well as during the 
First War—the Indians have been mag- 
nificent soldiers. Many have been deco- 
rated for acts of gallantry. Their scout- 
ing in the Pacific jungles has saved 
many lives. 

When they are given a chance they 
get along all right at home. They have 
been permitted to operate cooperatives 
and stores and lending institutions, and 
it is Collier’s judgment that they are not 
only as honest and far-seeing as the 
white man, but that several of the tribes, 
being inquired into scientifically, have 
proven that they test higher intellec- 
tually than the rest of us. 


The Indians do well 


“THEY have to be smarter,” says Col- 
lier. “Look at the conditions under 
which they made their living.” 

They are probably heathen, Many of 
them are, at least. Rain Gods and Snake 
Gods have no recognized place in our 
theology. But they seem to do pretty 
well with their deities, just as they do 
with their law-enforcing methods. They 
rely more upon the force of public opin- 
ion than do the rest of us, but when 
something really annoying takes place, 
the tribal councils deal with it. In most 
states they are permitted to manage 
their own affairs, so long as no one of 
the ten major crimes is involved. Mr. 
Collier agrees ardently with those who 
maintain that the Indian should be 
freed from government control and 

tutelage. It would save money. 
The Indian Bureau could be done 
away with, just as he argued 
away back in 1934. 

Only he argues that time is 
not yet ripe to do any such thing. 
The Indian must be guarded 
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come of them. 

Before getting the needle 
ready for Mr. Collier it must be 
noted that he is merely follow- 
ing the 3,000 laws of every sort. 
Congress has never prescribed 
any definition of the Indian. Off- 
hand it would seem a good idea 
to change the laws, or to modify 
them, or repeal them. At this 
point in the mystery it is dis- 
covered that, in changing laws 
which have an effective history 
of more than a century, troubles 
are likely to be encountered. 
Under a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, as shown by a 
letter written by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard: 

“Every record title to real es- 
tate in which the grantor hap- 
pened to be a full blood Indian 
is clouded, if his conveyance was 
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and schooled. Mr. Collier has 
been doing a good job at these 
things. From a governmental 
point of view most of the Bu- 
reau’Ss expenditures are classi- 
fied as institutional. In 1944 
education cost $10,474,650 and 
health $6,232,300, including 
Alaska (Budget Bureau fig- 
ures). This was a total of $16,- 
706,950 out of the appropriation 
of $27,257,586, and not including 
the various expenditures made 
by the bureau of Public Works. 
For the balance of $10,550,636, 
Indians are carried along from 
the birth bed to the undertaker’s 
coffin. Their animal assets, with 
the aid of the Bureau, are 344.,- 
895 beef cattle worth $21,731,355, 
and their 889,774 sheep are 
valued at $5,809,332. They con- 
sumed in 1943 animal products 
valued at $5,813,000, and sold 
$13,960,000 worth. These are in- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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iat this new word 


(Fin tw apy?” 


Medical science is full of strange and un- 
usual words. 

One of the most exciting is “chemo- 
therapy.” As it may mean a lot to you— 





you might like to know more about it. 


1. Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs...sulfa and penicillin...which have had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning. Chemotherapy—which takes advantage of the 
effects of chemical action upon body tissues and invading bactefia 

is ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY ; 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan. 


BEFORE INTRODUCTION 
OF SULFA DRUGS 


AFTER SULFA [ 
CAME INTO USE 








2. For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discov- 3. You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, penicillin. 
eries. Then a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dye Although not strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the same germs 
possessed a life-saving element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs as the sulfa drugs—and others against which these drugs have little 
were made available to the world. In the less than ten years they or no success. But the search for other “specific” chemicals is far 
have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. Some from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve existing 
forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread dis- ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and 
eases, including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a careful experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ- 
powerful adversary. poison” is poisonous to the human body, too. 


4. But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadli- 
ness of some of our worst diseases, some people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without 
sound medical advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemo- 
therapy, rightly used, is a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company TO EMPLOYERS: 


4 MUTUAL COMPANY) “ Your employees may like to know these facts 
about the wonders of Chemotherapy. = 

On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you : 
enlarged copies of this advertisement for posting 
on the bulletin boards of your plant or office. 


Frederick H. I HAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln. PRYSIDENT 





1 MApIsON AVENUE, New Yorx 10, N. Y. 
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Shield Against Health Hazards 


By C. LESTER WALKER 


PRIVATE companies protect 
40,000,000 persons against 


accident and sickness—and 


the coverage is increasing 


E1cHTy-onE years ago when an in- 
surance company in Hartford issued an 
accident contract protecting a local 
citizen in his travels “from the Post 
Office to his home on Buckingham 
Street,” no thrill of discovery shook th: 
insurance business. 

The premium payment was only two 
cents, and accident or health insurance 
was too risky to handle, anyway. Every- 
one who knew insurance knew that. Or 
if he had any sense he did. Probably not 
five insurance experts in the country in 
that day would have bet on the future 
of the accident business. 

But that first accident contract was 
the harbinger of tremendous things to 
come. Accident and health is now the 
fastest selling number on the insurance 
companies’ shelves—both in dollar vol- 
ume and in number of persons insured. 

In 1943, premium volume totaled 
$500,922,039. Early estimates for 1944 
put it well over $525,000,000. 

Twenty years ago only a hand- 
ful of companies were writing 
health and accident. Today more 
than 400 share protection on 40,- 
000,000 citizens. This wide accep- 
tance is a surprise to many 
American business executives. 

“I never dreamed of the job 
the private companies are do- 
ing,” one said to me. “The 
Beveridge plan in England and 
the Wagner bill, recently pro- 
posed in Congress, for federal 
health and accident insurance 
led me to think that perhaps 
governmental protection was 
needed. But 40,000,000 persons 
already covered by private companies! 
Whew!” 

These figures are significant in terms 
of this country’s future. They may indi- 
cate that the private companies are do- 
ing the job so well that compulsory gov- 
ernment health and accident insurancs 
—despite the intentions of the Wagner 
bill—-will never be necessary here. 

To view that possibility, suppose we 
take a look at health and accident in- 
surance over the past few years. 

In general, health and accident insur- 
ance is divided into personal and group. 
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The personal is the kind you buy for 
yourself. The contract is between you 
and the company. It takes a higher rate 
than the group type, because the risk is 
greater and the cost of selling higher, 
but its growth in recent years has been 
miraculous. 

One company 


alone has 1,235,000 


policyholders, and paid $12,311,150 for 
claims in 1943. It has disbursed, alto- 
gether, more than $120,000,000 to more 
than 1,000,000 policyholders. 
Companies are proud of the variety 













of their coverage. They believe no gov- 
ernment insurance plan could ever 
match their widespread service. 

“We make up policies to cover almost 
every need for every individual,” an 
executive said. “Our company alone 
writes more than 1,000 forms.” 

Here are some examples of versatil- 
ity: 

A policy which will continue your loan 
payments if you are disabled. The policy 
is issued for this one purpose and is as- 
signed to the policyholder’s bank. 

A policy which will pay $50 if a baby 
is born, and $100 if there are twins. 

A policy which enables a newspaper 
to offer accident protection to its sub- 

scribers for a penny a day. 

A bicycle riders’ accident 
endorsement. 

A blanket policy to take 
care of broken bones and oth- 
er mishaps for sportsmen— 
polo players, ski jumpers. 

Most popular coverage of 
one health and accident com- 


Many health and accident policies are written to continue 


payments for disability as long as the policyholder lives 
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WANTED...A 


Designs for faster, higher-flying 
planes have been greatly speeded 
by wind-tunnel tests. By this means, 
engineers have long studied stresses 
and streamlining. Today, they 
used to high-altitude, 


probiems as well. 


are 
solve low- 

In a recently constructed tunnel, 
air density varied to simu- 
late flying conditions from sea level 
to 40,000 feet. Temperature of the 


can be 


must be controlled with the great- 
est accuracy during the time test 
readings are being taken. 

Towork out the intricate mechan- 
ical problems involved, Westing- 
house engineers co-operated closely 
with aeronautical technicians. A 
scheme was finally developed giv- 
ing the necessary accurate speed 
control of the giant motors, with 
maximum energy conservation. 





SUB-ZERO HURRICANE 
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Me 
HOW @ @ >) CA 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 


able assistance on product de- 
400-mile gale stirred up by two Solving difficult engineering prob- velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
huge propellers can be brought lems such as this is a typical func- isting equipment, maintenance, 


down to 67 degrees below zero. 


Powering this man-made _ sub- 
zero hurricane are two 20,000 hp 
Westinghouse motors. Each motor 
weighs 160,000 pounds. Yet speed 


tion of W.E.S.—a service that’s set 
up to find the right solution for 
your particular power problems. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-91068 





material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems .. . let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for 
sion to postwar needs. 


reconver- 





we oe ee 





Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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ngh OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


2:30 EWT, NBC « HEAR TED MALONE, MON. 
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pany is included in the policy which 
pays a disabled person as long as the in- 
sured lives. Since the chances of being 
totally disabled for more than 15 years 
are as likely as that your house will 
burn (an easily comprehended contin- 
gency) the appeal of this lifetime cover- 
age is fundamental and widespread. 


Payments for life 


SOME of these lifetime policies have 
been paying the insured persons regular 
benefits for disability for almost a quar- 
ter of a century. One insured, disabled 
by arthritis, has received regular 
monthly checks totaling more than $10,- 
000. Another who was injured while 
swimming within two weeks after tak- 
ing his policy, has collected, and still 
collects after 23 years, regular pay- 
ments. The total now is close to $27,000. 

One versatile company spent much 
time just before the war developing a 
policy which would give accident cover- 
age for a 24-hour period for a nickel. 
The merchandising plan was stream- 
lined, too. The policies, to be sold by a 
coin-in-the-slot vending machine, would 
be backed by the company’s assets of 
nearly $30,000,000. But when war 
came, the originator of this idea 
changed his mechanism into a hoist fo1 
quick loading of boxcars, and abandoned 
the insurance-vending plan for 
duration. 

Big as personal insurance 
is, group accident and health 
is even bigger. In group in- 
surance the contract usually 
is between the insurance com- 
pany and an organization, 
such as a business corpora- 
tion. The master policy is held 
by the firm, and individual 
certificates of insurance are 
issued to each employee. 

It is this type which broke 
all health and accident rec- 
ords in 1943. The companies 
wrote 37% per cent more of 
this business than in the pre- 
vious year. Almost $80,000,- 
000 was paid out in claims to 
about 1,000,000 disabled em- 
ployees. 

These group health and 
accident contracts take many 
forms, and it is their tailor- 
made aspect which appeals to 
the business man. He can get 
what he wants in terms of 
coverage and cost; an insur- 
ance arrangement practically made to 
order for the needs of his employees. 

One of them, which went into effect 
January 1, covers expenses of home and 
hospital visits, as well as office consulta- 
tion with a physician for the 1,000 em- 
ployees of Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., Nut- 
ley, N. J., manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties. The company bears the 
entire cost of the plan which provides 
a daily hospital benefit of $6 a day for 
both employees and their dependents 
plus an additional $60 maximum for 
other hospital charges. 

The daily benefit is paid up to a maxi- 


th 
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mum of 31 days for any one disability 
with no limit on the number of disabili- 
ties in any one year. In maternity cases 
the daily benefit is paid up to a maxi- 
mum of ten days for employees’ wives, 
14 days for the company’s female em- 
ployees. The reimbursement for surgi- 
cal operations is up to a maximum of 
$150 for both employees and their de- 
pendents. 

Enthusiastic about this sort of con- 
tract, companies all over the country 
are taking them up. What are they like? 
Well, an example of what they might 
do for the employees of almost any large 
firm is seen in the plan inaugurated last 
year by the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, of Burbank, Calif. This is a mod- 
ern group insurance plan—one in which 
the coverage provided by the insurers is 
exceedingly comprehensive and com- 
plete. 

Every Lockheed employee who en- 
rolls (and it is a voluntary plan) con- 
tributes from 74 cents to $1.56 a week, 
depending on his own wage rate. His 
contribution is deducted weekly or 
monthly from his pay check. The cor- 








Of the 25,000 workers who received appli- 


cations, 90 per cent signed up in 10 days 


poration pays the balance of the prem- 
ium. 

For his weekly 74 to 156 cents every 
employee, no matter what his pay range, 
in case of accident or sickness, receives, 
while off the job, a $5 daily indemnity, 
good for 70 days, for hospitalization. 
Also, a $25 maximum indemnity for spe- 
cial hospital charges, up to $75 for medi- 
cal expenses, and $150 for surgical 
charges. In addition, he is entitled to 
accident and sickness benefits of $15 to 
$30 weekly for three months. If he suf- 
fers accidental dismemberment or 
death, the insuring company pays up 


to $5,000; and similar amounts ag 
straight life insurance for death from 
any cause. 


Pays for the doctor 


ANOTHER feature of this plan is its 
medical reimbursement clause. It pro- 
vides the employee $2 for every visit 
to a physician at office or hospital, $3 
for each visit, beginning with the fourth, 
for treatment by the physician at the in- 
sured’s home. Since most group con- 
tracts omit medical reimbursement, the 
Lockheed plan is an outstanding ex. 
ample of the ever-widening coverage 
which companies now can provide. 

They will give medical expense coy- 
erage to units as small as a family. One 
Chicago company, in cooperation with 
the Winnebago County Illinois Medical 
Society, launched such a plan last No- 
vember. 

This particular contract is usually 
sold to the breadwinner of the family 
and covers him, his wife and one child 
by its Special Family Combination Plan. 
This costs $3 a month and provides coy- 
erage of a high order. The insured get 
up to $250 on doctors’ bills, up to $150 
on surgeons’ fees, and up to $30 for doc- 
tors’ maternity care. Accident benefits 
are effective from the date of the policy, 
and sickness benefits thirty 
days after. It covers adults 
up to 59 years of age, and 
unmarried dependent chil- 
dren from 18 years down to 
three months. That the pub- 
lic was waiting for some- 
thing like this, is shown by 
the tremendous response ac- 
corded the plan ever since 
its launching. 

But what about group 
insurance for small busi- 
ness? The answer is that 
the health and _ accident 
companies are now taking 
care of small businesses, 
too. 


Various plans 


HERE is George Winship, 
proprietor of the Middle- 
town Quick Service Garage. 
One day George gets the 
idea that it would be a good 
thing if his employees were 
covered by health and acci- 
dent insurance, so they can 
have income while they’re 
off the job. He has 18 employees. What 
can the companies do for them, and 
him? 

Well, one mid-west company will in- 
sure all 18 of George’s employees under 
a small-group policy. The average prem- 
ium will be less than $4 a month. Pro- 
tection may include both a monthly 
benefit income during accident or sick- 
ness disability and reimbursement for 
hospital expenses. 

George’s employees are free to choose 
how much monthly indemnity they 
want, each one a different amount if he 
wishes. Each may elect one of several 
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forms of additional hospital and surgi- 
cal coverage. This is a voluntary plan, 
and no hard-and-fast percentage of par- 
ticipation is insisted upon. In true 
democratic fashion each worker chooses 
what he wants. Then George arranges 
with the insurance company for the 
Quick Service Garage to pay a percent- | 
age of each premium. 

Two of George’s helpers, it turns out, | 
might be considered poor risks. One has 
condition. Another once had 
tuberculosis. In such case will the com- 


> 





panies exclude them ? 

Not at all. Usually they go in with the 
sound 16 

What appeals strongly to the effi- 
ciency-minded business man is the sim- 
plicity of putting any of these private 
company group plans into operation 
even the larger ones 

“Look at the Texas Company,” one 
executive said. “It had 20,000-odd em- 
ployees, all over the country. Through 
one private insurance carrier it got a | 
uniform plan which worked in every | 
state. 

“The carrier printed 25,000 booklets 
entitled, ‘Hospital and Surgical Benefits 
Plan for Employees of the Texas Com- 
pany,’ and 25,000 accompanying appli- 
cation cards. They were distributed and, 
within ten days, 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees had signed the cards and turned 
them in. A certificate with the em- 
ployee’s name was passed out next pay 
day, and—presto!—the job was done. 
No dilly-dallying. No red tape.” 


It is still growing 


AS FOR the future, the companies feel 
health and accident has by no means 
reached its peak 

Leaders in the industry will tell you, 
“the companies intend to broaden their 
underwriting attitude so as to serve a 
greater portion of the public better, thus 





eliminating one of the strongest argu- 
ments for government compulsory in- 
surance.” 

This will mean, again, even better 


coverage—prices to fit various pocket- 
books. Even down to short-term policies 
effective for only a few weeks. 

A plan has been proposed for general 
adoption of a standard group disability 
policy, a simple, clean-cut contract with 
few exclusions and no frills. Although 


there is divergence of opinion on this 
idea, many insurance men believe if 
such a contract were adopted as a 
model, a great sales effort could be put 


into what 
surance; 
sional 
even groups as 
of one employer 
If this were done, and done success- 
fully, the government contention that | 


is known as semi-group in- 
that is, contracts with profes- 
independent workers and 
iall as five employees 


men 


sn 


the insurance industry under private 
enterprise has failed to provide ade- 
quate protection for the masses of the 
people would, in great measure, fail to 
Stand 

Whether the companies writing 
health and accident can bring this off, 
no one, of course, unless he be clairvoy- | 
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What to do about Rust? 
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Immerse any rusty 
nail in a small quantity 
of Cities Service Rust Remover. 
If badly rusted, allow to remain 
for several minutes. You can 
actually see the rust dissolve. 


See the Result 








Remove nail and wipe dry 
with cloth or tissue. Note the 
complete absence of rust and 
the way the original surface 
reappears. 





CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER has been tested for four years 


throughout a small, highly industrialized area in the East, where it has 


earned a unique reputation for performance. RusT REMOVER is a clean, 


clear liquid, practically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, and 


harmless to handle by those not allergic to specific chemicals. It is fast- 


acting, and, although heating somewhat accelerates results, general 


application is recommended at normal temperature (60°-90°F.). Rust 


REMOVER is effective on chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 
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See a Free Demonstration of Rust 
Remover on Your Own Equipment. 


(Available only in Cities Service market- 
ing territory EAST of the Rockies.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! > 
CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





es oe 


Cities Service Oil Company 

Room 213 

Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
Rust REMOVER demonstration 
offered in Nation's Business. 


as 






Name 
Company......... 
Address 











SHREVEPORT, La. 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


ant, can know. But if past record js any 
inkling of future performance, the 
$254,000,000 of group accident and 
health written by all classes of com. 


panies in 1943 may give an idea of po- 


tential put-it-over ability. 

Another indication along the same 
lines can be seen in the vast breadth of 
coverage the companies have now estab. 
lished. ' 

One of every 12 U. S. families ng 
receives a health-and-accident check ey. 
ery year. 


And when you look only at the policy. | 
holders, the number receiving health | 


or accident benefits annually is actually 
one in five. 

As for the market for future busines 
there are, in the words of one insurane; 
writer: 

“More than 11,000,000 prime prog 
pects: soldiers and sailors returning 


from the war to civilian life—none gpy. | 


ered by disability insurance in their 
military careers.” 

Eleven million reasons why the health 
and accident industry looks toward the 
postwar era with confidence! 








RAP OMMERCIAL PHOTO OO. 


Deliveries on Time 


By pooling deliveries, nine automotive 
wholesalers in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
have solved their problem of how to 
maintain twice-a-day delivery service to 
garages and other customers. 

All merchandise is brought to a cen- 
tral point where it is loaded into trucks. 
One truck leaves at 9:30 a.m. and the 
other at 2:30 p.m. daily. Invoices accom- 
panying merchandise are in sealed en- 
velopes, addressed personally to the 
receiver. 

C. O. D. packages are also handled. 
The drivers of the cooperative delivery 
trucks collect the money and obtain a 
receipt from the representatives of in- 
dividual jobbers when the cash is hand- 
ed over. 

The plan has saved the automotive 
jobbers hundreds of dollars. Trucks used 
for delivery are owned by one of the 
wholesale firms and charges are pro- 
rated. 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 14 of a series, Field Artillery. 





| Loong Toms —blasting unseen targets—are directed by voices flashing through this 
artilleryman’s radio telephone “switchboard.” Using its 10 channels, he connects the 
commander with spotters up front and in planes; then with battery commanders 
| who focus tremendous firepower. He is helping soften up the long, hard road ahead. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
\ IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Message for YOU! 


Every time a 155mm “Long Tom” is 
fired, it costs Uncle Sam $37.78. Our 
leaders believe in using vast num- 
bers of costly shells to prevent losing 
priceless American lives. Help pro- 
vide the ammunition — invest all the 
dollars you can in War Bonds! 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE: 


Bootstraps or Balance 


By HAROLD M. FLEMING | 





Postwar foreign loans are currently 


the subject of a great deal of Washing- 
ton thinking. 

This thinking is already making an 
impression abroad as demonstrated by 
this statement in a recent issue of the 
London Economist: 

“Mr. Dean Acheson of the State De- 
partment has made a number of pro- 
posals to a committee of the House of 
Representatives designed to open the 
way to a new program of foreign loans. 
The first was the repeal of the Johnson 
Act which prohibits private loans to 
countries in default on their First World 
War debts; others included the expan- 
sion of the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, now limited to $700,- 
000,000, and permission to the bank to 
make direct loans to foreign govern- 
ments.” 

The purpose of the plans for such 
loans—and for billions in American 
overseas capital investments right after 
the war—is to place in foreigners’ hands 
the dollar exchange to make huge pur- 
chases in this country. This is intended 
to stimulate American exports, and this, 
in turn, to help keep American workmen 
in full employment. 

Such artificial stimulation of the 
American economy is at least untimely. 
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BEFORE trying to create artificial buying power abroad, 
it might be well to see whether it’s needed—and what; 


will happen if we succeed in making more “‘customers” 


If foreign trade is to be used as a lever 
to influence the American economic sys- 
tem immediately after the war, it is im- 
ports, and not exports, that should be 
stimulated. 

The United States will, the moment 
the war is over, face the greatest de- 
mands upon its capacity in all its peace- 
time history. The demands, for every- 
thing from locomotives to butter, will 
come, not only from our own people but 
from the farthest corners of the 


globe. 


World is short of goods 


THE world, including the United States; 
will be a huge vacuum waiting to be 
filled with goods from the only major 
industrial country in the world with its 
capital equipment relatively unim- 
paired. 

And the world by that time, including 
the people of the U. S., will be as long 
of the money to buy with as it is short 
of the goods it will so ravenously want 
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to buy. The wartime savings of the 
American people, the vast accumula- 
tions of gold and dollar credits of neu- 
tral countries and one-time industrially 
backward countries, will add up to the 
widest, deepest, and best filled pocket- 
book ever to come to market in America 
for everything that we can produce. 
There will be a huge deferred civilian 
demand for consumer goods for our citi- | 
zens. There will be a large domestic de- | 
mand for capital goods to reconvert and } 
modernize our industry and transport. 
There will be an immense need for 
European rebuilding, which the Ameri- 
can people, by its very temperament, 
will feel morally obligated to assist on 
loan if possible, but if not, then as a gift 
by one name or another. Finally there | 
will be a demand running into billions j 
of dollars from countries not ravaged 
by the war, but with large buy-in. | 
America ideas, large plans for their own? | 
industrialization—and large funds. | 
To pile additional buying power, ar 
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Burroughs 


| Gk .» =» it helping when 


war accounting 
problems arise 








In war industries, camps, depots, bases and government offices, 
Burroughs systems and installation men have been working with 
officers and executives, devising modern machine systems to save 


accounting time and clerical manpower. 





Burroughs men—thoroughly experienced in meeting all types 


of accounting problems—know how the speed and efficiency of 












figuring and accounting machines are best applied to this work. 


It is gratifying to know that Burroughs’ 
experienced technical staff has been 
able to make such an important 


contribution to the war effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 
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tificially created, on top of this market 
would have two probable consequences, 
either equally undesirable: 

Either it would have a tremendously 
inflationary effect on the American 
price structure, or (to avoid this infla- 
tion) it would require the continuance 
of rationing and other American govern- 
ment controls on domestic distribution. 

Either way it would hit the American 
consumer unnecessarily—and hard. 

A survey of the probable postwar de- 
mand for American production must 
necessarily be rough. Too many uncer- 
tainties are involved to justify the pseu- 
do-precise statistical estimates so pop- 
ular among Washington economists 
about the future. Yet even the most 
casual glance shows how big will be the 


. buying pressure which can be expected 


to appear with no artificial stimulation 
whatever, domestic or global. 

Take first the domestic demand: 

So far our people have saved more 
than $100,000,000,000, according to offi- 
cial estimates. The total has been swell- 
ing at a rate as high as $35,000,000,000 
a year, or perhaps seven times the “nor- 
mal” pre-war rate of savings accumu- 
lation. It will keep on increasing, though 
perhaps at a somewhat reduced rate, as 
long as the war lasts. 

Cars, clothes, homes, and 
household equipment through- 
out the country are wearing 
out. By next July an estimated \ 
6,500,000 former owners will 
be without automobiles. The 
clothing shortage, all signs in- 
dicate, will be acute by the 
war’s end. At least 7,000,000 
homes will need major repairs. 

If there is anything to the 
pre-war talk about the “one 
third ill-clothed, ill-housed, and 
ill-fed” in the United States, it 
means a powerful buying pres- 
sure after the war, because the 
largest percentage of increase 
in net earnings is in these low- 
est income brackets—and these 
people do not customarily hold 
on to their money longer than 
it takes to find the necessities 
to spend it on. 


Buying pressure 


AMERICAN industry and 
commerce will require huge 
outlays. All along the line of 
distribution of consumers’ 
goods, inventories will have 
been sharply depleted. Retail- 
ers alone, the Department of 
Commerce estimates, will need 
to spend $5,000,000,000 to replenish. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers will 
likewise be buying, not only for imme- 
diate sale but for replenishing inventory. 

The United States Treasury, recog- 
nizing the heavy inroads the war has 
made into corporate inventories, has 
been selling billions of dollars’ worth of 
specially tailored short-term notes to 
these corporations, which will be falling 
due at the times best estimated to en- 
able the firms to use the cash for inven- 
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tory replenishment. Billions more of 
corporate cash outlays can be counted 
on for deferred maintenance to be used 
for catching up on depreciation and ob- 
solescence, for the reconversion of fac- 
tories, and for the construction of new 
plant to exploit wartime develop- 
ments. 

The task of rebuilding of the shat- 
tered economies of Europe will be vast. 

In Great Britain one-third of the 
homes have been destroyed or damaged, 
and civilian living standards have been 
drastically reduced. 

In France, factories and transport 
system have been battered by two great 
battles; a French purchasing commis- 
sion now in the United States is said to 
be looking for $2,000,000,000 worth of 
American goods for this year alone if it 
can get delivery. Italy, ravaged by war 
almost from one end to the other, is said 
to want $2,000,000,000 of credit to buy 
American ¢apital and consumer goods 
as a start on reconstruction. Russia has 
been scarred and scorched twice from 
her western borders as far as the Volga 
and is said to want $5,000,000,000 of 
American credits a year if she can get 
them. Without doubt the Chinese have 
the same general idea about their post- 





Locomotives and other products needed 
by foreign nations are needed at home 


war reconstruction buying in America. 
How much these battered nations can 
pay for our help in reconstruction is a 
difficult question but it is somewhat be- 
side the point because it is almost a 
foregone conclusion that America will 
take a large part in such reconstruction, 
no matter how it is financed. It may be 
by outright gift or “grant-in-aid’’; by 
“loans” which ultimately turn out to be 
unpayable; by real loans ultimately re- 
paid, or by a combination of all these. 
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Parenthetically, it is to be hoped that 
Washington will be candid about such 
reconstruction financing. An unrepay- 
able “loan” is far better recognized as 
such from the beginning and frankly 
called a gift. Otherwise such “loans” 
eventually cause hard feelings among 
the “debtors” and vast disappointment 
to the “creditor.” 

But there will be plenty of countries 
that can pay, and handsomely. 

The sources of these countries’ funds 
are many and varied. 


Funds to buy our goods 


SOME were accumulated in this country 
before the war by the flight of “hot 
money” from Europe. 


Other funds have accumulated in this 
country during the war to the credit of 
neutrals who have prospered by selling 
us raw materials, but have not been able 
to use their dollar credits to buy our 
goods because the United States has 
during the war (apart from lend-lease) 
become a net importer on balance. The 
mining of foreign gold has continued 
during the war and some of this gold 
has accumulated in foreign hands. 

Finally American overseas armies 
scatter dollar credits or the 
means of buying dollars wher- 
ever they go, and will continue 
to do so as long as the war 
lasts. All told it is probable 
that foreign countries already 
have more than $20,000,000,000 
in gold, dollar credits, and 
other quick assets which can 
be used for purchases in the 
U. S. as soon as the war is 






over. 
There are two other sources 
from which foreign countries 


will derive dollar credits in the 
future as they have in the past. 
The notion that any 
American exports over imports 
must be automatically and 
mathematically financed by 
American overseas loans or in- 
vestments is greatly oversim- 
plified. 

In the 1920’s foreign coun- 
tries managed to accumulate 
about $600,000,000 a year of 
dollars from net immigrant re- 
mittances and American chari- 
ty, and from the net tourist 
expenditures of Americans 
abroad over the expenditures 
of foreign tourists in America. 
Overseas “immigrant remit- 
tances” probably will increase, 
because Americans still have 
relatives abroad and never before were 
these relatives in such dire need and 
—hbarring travel restrictions—Ameri- 
cans are likely to do much more globe- 
trotting than ever before. 

All these sources of buying power will 
add up to the heaviest demand on Amer- 
ican production in. peacetime history. 
The size of this demand is already fore- 
shadowed in the current news. For in- 
stance, our delegates at the Rye con- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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How will your street scene change after the war? 
One outstanding feature will be stores with Visual 
Fronts—the use of glass to increase store traffic. 

Storefront designers have reasoned ““Why shut off 
from the view of passers-by all the color and activity 
of the store interior? Why not let the interior attract 
attention . .. to invite people in to buy?” They’re 
answering that question with fronts of clear glass 
that eliminate the visual barrier between sidewalk 
traffic and the merchandise. 

To help you plan your postwar storefront, Libbey: 


Owens*Ford Glass Company has prepared a num- 











ber of design suggestions for many types of stores. 


These suggestions are shown in our new book. 


illustrated above. 
This book is yours for the asking. It’s packed with 
ideas you can use to spark up the merchandising 


power of your store. It shows what kind of glass to 





use—and where. 

Send for this book now. Then ask your storefront 
designer to help you plan your postwar storefront. 
For the right glass to use, see your L-O-F Distributor. 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 7525 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Copyright 1943 
Libbey « Owens - Ford 
Glass Company 
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Making Self-Criticism Pay 


As THE American Medi- 
cal Association cleaned 
out substandard medical 
schools, as the American 
Bar Association disbars un- 
fit lawyers, and as Judge 
Landis kept a sharp eye on 
baseball ethics, so the brew- 
ing industry has set up a 
system to investigate the 
causes of evils attributed to 
beer and to throw out its 
own rascals first. 

Through the United States Brewers’ 
Foundation, it is prepared to run down 
charges of evils—from absenteeism to 
juvenile delinquency—based on drinking 
beer and, if the charges are justified, to 
eliminate causes. It knows that its pol- 
icy is good business insurance. 

With the war, training camps mush- 
roomed throughout the country, usu- 
ally situated far from cities and nor- 
mal recreation centers. Although most 
nearby taverns remained decent and 
law-abiding, a certain number of joints 
and honky tonks were inevitable. 

Soon there were loud complaints 
about the beer industry. A Nashville, 
Tenn., editorial waxed eloquent: 

“According to FBI statistics, the de- 
linquency of girls has increased 68.8 per 
cent. Do not blame negligent parents 
altogether. What about wet officials . . 
who have put beer into restaurants and 
roadhouses by thousands upon thou- 
sands? . . No wonder we have war, a 
flood of crime, food rationing and youth 
delinquency!” 

Though food rationing was out of its 
province, the Brewers’ Foundation, with 
its machinery already in motion in 15 
states, began to broaden its Army and 
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By AIKEN WELCH 


SUBJECT to attack from many direc- 


tions, the brewing industry has found 


has practiced is both good citizenship 


and also good business 


Navy cooperation program which now 
operates in 35 states. Its function was to 
work with Army and Navy officials to 
investigate the cause of infractions, 
especially those that might be asso- 
ciated with beer, and to do what they 
could extra-legally to stop them. 

In one western town near an Army 
base, for instance, there was a pro- 
longed and violent attack of overstay- 
ing leave. Army officials appealed to the 
Foundation. At once the routine investi- 
gation began. The state director, accom- 
panied by an inspector, visited all near- 
by selling outlets for beer. He called on 
the mayor, the police chief, some of the 
most prominent judges, the clergymen 
and the head of the local civic league 
When the camp sent military represen- 
tatives, a conference of all of them was 
held. 

When the reports were in it was found 
that many distractions quite apart from 
beer were tempting the soldiers to be 
AWOL. Movie theaters and soda foun- 
tains were keeping late hours, but there 
was also a tavern culprit who disobeyed 
the curfew. On the principle of punish- 
ing their own offenders first, the Com- 
mittee warned the tavern keeper. Scorn- 


ful that there were no teeth 
behind the warning, he dis- 
obeyed it. Shortly after- 
wards, to his astonishment, 
he was unable to get any 


that the stern self-regulation which it beer to sell. The shut-off 


was operating. 

Enraged he started suit 
against the Brewers. He lost 
the case. In other states, the 
opinions of attorney gen- 
erals are in accord with the 
decision. This is Thomas S. 
Lawson, attorney general of Alabama, 
speaking: 

“Indeed we think that this self-regu- 
latory program—aimed at the small 
flagrant violators among 
Alabama’s retail beer outlets—will be a 
reasonable restraint upon the beer busi- 
ness and will be beneficial to the public 
interest.” 

On the military side, Brig. Gen. Jo- 
seph Dillon, at that time Deputy Provost 
Marshal General of the United States 
Army, enthusiastically backed the pro- 
gram which he said filled a void in deal- 
ing with excessive drinking by men in 
uniform that could be filled in no other 
way. 


minority of 


In staunch agreement was the report 
of the OWI which admitted that the 
bootleggers did a thriving business dur- 
ing the last war because camps were 
bone dry. 

“In dry states and in areas where 
there is a local option, the military faces 
the problem of bootleg liquor. Bootleg- 
gers cannot be regulated. The Army, 
with an eye to its own disciplinary prob- 
lem, usually prefers wet communities to 
dry. One reason for this is that leaders 
in the liquor business are attempting to 
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Dont try tt this way / 


Nw. AYER @ Som 


However great your respect 

for art mav be. there’s no 

need to have your payroll 

checks painted! 
If you want a pavroll 

method that will 

Cut down the time it takes to 
write checks and get them to 


your employees 


Cut down the cost per check 


Reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of payroll operations 
required 

Simply call your nearest 

Comptometer Co. represen- 

tative and ask for details on 

the Comptometer Check- 

Plan. 


and-Payroll There’s 




















. and he’ll be 


no charge . . 
glad to explain this quick 


and economical method. 
The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1712 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 


by the Comptometer Co. 


COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





IF IT'S MORE PAPER* WE 
NEED, CALL ONE OF THE 
HUBBS HOUSES 


If you are located in Gaston U. S. (from 
Indiana east) . .. . and use 


“PACKAGING PAPERS GUMMED TAPE 
PAPER TOWELS PAPER CUPS 
BOARD PRODUCTS TOILET PAPER 
PAPER BAGS WRAPPING PAPER 


+ » « « please remember,—we have longstanding 
connections with prominent paper mills and con- 
verters. We have been supplying the best since 
1855 .... and under present conditions, can 
secure paper and paper products, if anyone can! 

We welcome your inquiry . . perhaps we 
can help you. Please contact the Hubbs House 


nearest you. 






























HUBBS HOUSES 


Poni ongee ti aa 


The 


CHARLES F. HUBBS & COMPANY 
Lafayette Street Warehouse 
saree Street Warehouse 

W YORK, 


HUBBS & CORNING COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD 


HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


HUBBS & HASTINGS —, co. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YO 


CHARLES F. HUBBS & conan 
BRIDGEPORT, CO 


aa CORDAGE ‘ oe co. 
PITTSBURGH, 


HUBBS PAPER ae INC. 
HOLLIS, NEW YORK 


HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOLLAND PAPER COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


CHARLES F. HUBBS & COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


and in Canada 

VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO.. LTD. 
TORONTO 

VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO.. LTD. 
MONTREAL 

VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO., LTD. 
HALIFAX 


GARDEN CITY PAPER MILLS CO., LTD. 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


CANADIAN VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
MERRITTON, ONT. 
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their own people. Enlightened 
self-interest is one of the most effective 
regulators.” 

The same principle holds with indi- 


vidual beer retailers. An owner of a beer 
| . 
| outlet in 


New Mexico found himself 
faced with a shut-off after repeated 
warnings from the Brewing Industry 
Foundation. When the state director re- 
ceived a letter from the owner he pre- 
pared himself for an angry outburst. 
On the contrary! The owner told pa- 
thetically how he had begged his man- 
ager to heed the warnings. Because of 
the labor shortage, he could not bring 
himself to fire his manager and tried as 
tactfully and forcefully as he dared to 
show his manager that they were vio- 


| lating the code of ethics agreed upon by 


the brewing industry. When the shut-off 


| order finally came, the owner sent a let- 


ter of grateful appreciation to the Brew- 
ers’ Foundation. 

While actually organized in 1936, the 
idea of self-regulation had been brewing 
a long time. Foresighted statesmen had 
suggested to apparently deaf ears that 
keeping their industry clean would pre- 
vent the train of evils otherwise sure to 
follow upon prohibition. 


Organized to prevent evils 


AFTER repeal, with the memory of 
illegal flagrancies gallingly fresh, mem- 
bers of the industry organized the Foun- 
dation, which began to prepare a pro- 


gram of self-regulation. 


Among the first to welcome the move 
late crusading editor William 
Allen White, of the Emporia Kansas 
Gazette, who in 1938 saw no reason why 


the beer business should not be con- 


ducted as the business in breakfast food, 
. He wel- 


coffee or tenderized ham is don¢ 
comed the pioneers to 
Kansas, stating his belief 
that the Brewers’ Founda- 
tion meant business. 

Other editors were mors 


skeptical. They had seen 
well-meaning campaigns 
drift into eclipse before. 
The paper belonging to 
former Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniel 


was among them. In May 
1939 his Raleigh, N. C 
News and Observer voiced 
its doubt that the great 
beer industry would spend 
thousands of dollars to set 
up controls that might 
seriously interfere with 





ple, in trying to clean up the busing 
surrounding the sale of beer, act , 
selfishness.” : 
The charge that excites the Found! 

tion most is that juvenile delinqueng 
goes hand in hand with beer. Are hg, 

taverns hospitable to boys and girls ; 

their teens? Where do 18-year-olds 
leave pick up unescorted young girjs} 
Is beer actually sold to minors? : 





before the Army and Navy Cooperatig 
program called for intensive actiyjt 
there, the Foundation had been minute! 
ly investigating every complaint, hoy 
ever far-fetched, that linked juvenile &. 
linquency with beer. 

Professionals and amateurs in Search 
of assignations do frequent beer outlets 
it was found, as they use hotels, penny 
arcades, drug store counters, shooting 
galleries, bus depots, railroad stations—| 
whatever meeting place is available 
Teen-age boys and girls, however, ap! 
more addicted to the soda pop bar thay 
to the beer tavern. 

tenegade beer outlets wiich ignor| 
the Foundation’s repeated warnings 
that boys and girls must not be per. 
mitted to hang around whether they are 
sold beer or not, exist, of course. When 
27 retailers in one state continued to se 
beer to minors, the on informed 
the legal authorities and gave evidence 
to bring about their arrest. A warning 
was sufficient in another state. ; 

In many towns, the Foundation @ 
recting the problem of juvgnile misbe 
havior found such distressing conditions 
quite unrelated to beer, that they calle 
a meeting of clergymen, police chiefs 
judges and prominent townspeople t' 


make a frank report. 
The tavern keepers were behaving 
themselves, but the young people in 
Continued on page 89 














profits. 

But now the tone is de- 
cidedly changed. The same 
editorial column admits 
that it has witnessed an 
amazing thing: the repre- 
sentatives of the brewers 
begged the county com- 
missioners to revoke the 
licenses of beer-sellers 
with bad records. The 
brewers’ point is now un- 
derstood: 

“Of course the beer peo- 
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‘| haven't the faintest idea what it is, 


lady—but it isn’t rationed!” 


wt 
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An Open Letter 


Fellow Employes 
of The Milwaukee Road: 


In the urgency and magnitude of our war work it 
is sometimes difficult to give our patrons the high 
standard of service and personal attention on which 
our good name is founded. 











a 
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Service is our entire stock in trade. We must 
zealously guard against any let-—down that depre-—- 


Ciates it. 


Our obligations to each shipper and each 


traveler remain constant, even under the pressure of 


total war. 


In fulfilling these obligations we must never 
forget that in railroading the human element is 


even more important than the mechanical element. 
Public opinion is the sum total of what each 
patron thinks of our personnel and facilities. 


Let's keep our friends and make new ones. 
Let's continue to make shipping on The Milwaukee 
Road a satisfaction and traveling on The 
Milwaukee Road a pleasure. In this way alone 
can we maintain our reputation for friendliness 
and efficiency. 


Such a reputation means much to The Mil- 
waukee Road's future, and it's IANDS 


and mine. 



















a 


fiehO 


Trustee 






WAR JITTERS! Our booklet “War Jitters” is ad- 


dressed to our employes but if you'd like a copy 


write Mr. P. R. The Mj] 
bse ree i. Road, 358 Union 





Hands Across the Plow 


By HAROLD SEVERSON 


HOW imagination and in- 
telligence are helping bank- 
ers and farmers get together 
in a down-to-earth way to 


bring prosperity to the South 


ScraTcH one flat joke that used to be 
a favorite with our farmers—the one 
about the small town banker’s glass eye 
which had a kindlier gleam than his 
real one! 

That viewpoint has been changed. 
Bankers today know that a prosperous 
banking business and farm prosperity 
go hand-in-hand. Consequently, they’re 
intent on improving the status of their 
borrowers. 

As traveling editor of a Southern 
farm magazine, I’ve visited every sec- 
tion of Dixie. In virtually all of them, 
the bankers’ role in the transformation 
of the rural South has been truly im- 
pressive. Under their aegis, farmers are 
becoming acquainted with methods of 
making two dollars grow where only 
one dollar had grown in the past. 


Many bankers give aid 


THESE progressive country bankers 
are a varied and colorful group. There’s 
“Whittlin’ Jim” Ballard of Beeville, 
Tex., the wise-cracking friend of every 
rancher and farmer in his county. 
There’s Will Montgomery of Edwards, 
Miss., who suffered from heart trouble 
until he was kidnapped; Roy Otwell of 
Cumming, Ga., who has helped develop 
the broiler business in a four-county 
area in northern Georgia. 

Up in Hartsville, S. C., there’s A. L. M. 
(Lee) Wiggins, whose work as a coun- 
try banker helped elect him to the 
presidency of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in 1943. 

There are others. One is C. W. Bailey 
of the First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., whose “Four Pillars of In- 
come” have been very thoroughly pub- 
licized. As the Moses of rural bankers, 
he has demonstrated that imagination 
and intelligence on the banker’s part 
will help farmers more than govern- 
ment payments. 

It was Bailey who succeeded in get- 
ting his farmers into diversified farming. 
He sold them on the idea of raising 
wheat, sheep and cattle in addition to 














CHARLES DUNN 


W. A. Montgomery's weak heart was cured when he 


was kidnapped. He is now known as Mr. Agriculture 


tobacco. He bought registered Hereford 
bulls and turned them over to farmers 
with the understanding that they would 
be used to breed their cows and those 
of neighbors. The cost of this project 
was entered on the First National’s 
books as “Bulls Receivable.” 

The bank also lent money to farmers 
who wanted to buy good sires for their 
herds and rams for their sheep, or im- 
prove their land and buildings. Bailey 
took motion pictures of the better farms 
and their herds and flocks, and showed 
them to capacity audiences all over the 
territory. He collected a remarkable 
amount of information about every 
farmer in the Clarksville trade territory 

a file containing an up-to-date report 
on 10,000 farmers regardless of whether 
or not they were his customers. 


Records to help farmers 


MR. BAILEY also induced farmers. to 
keep good financial records of their 
farming operations. The bank finances 
an average of 5,000 farmers and 500 to 
600 4-H members in the purchases of 
livestock 

The change in the Clarksville 
tory has been remarkable. The abused 
farmlands have been restored to pro- 
ductivity through approved soil conser- 


terri- 


vation methods. Farmers are planting 
winter cover crops, improving their pas- 
tures, and maintaining their buildings 
and homes in good repair. Bailey and his 
assistants constantly are thinking up 
new ways of keeping this agricultural 
program on a progressive basis. 

Other bankers with a farm point of 
view include W. A. Montgomery, whose 
bank is in the village of Edwards in 
Hinds County, Miss. He has been dubbed 
“Mr. Agriculture” by his fellow bankers 

not only in Hinds County but through- 
out the state. 

He still chuckles over the cure for 
his weak heart. It came when bank 
robbers abducted him in the course of 
a robbery complete with gunfire and a 
wild automobile chase. 

“Haven't had a bit of heart trouble 
since that date,” he says gleefully. 

Hinds County’s farmers suffered from 
an ailment common to the Cotton South 

they attempted to grow cotton ex- 
clusively. 

When prices were good, the entire 
area prospered. When prices were bad, 
times were equally bad. But the great 
depression with its sharp drop in cot- 
ton prices and restrictions on cotton 
acreages worked to the betterment of 
Hinds County’s ailing farm program. 
It forced the cotton farmers into live- 
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Here is a power unit made up 
of four General Motors Series 
71 6-cylinder Diesel engines 
driving a single shaft. The unit 
may be operated on one or more 


of the engines, as required. 


It’s called the ‘‘Quad,”’ and two 
of them power each of the fa- 
mous LCI landing boats. Quads 
save space and weight so more 
troops, equipment and fuel can 


be carried. 


ee TMertin, 


Half a “‘Quad’’— two 6-71 en- 
gines mounted side by side—is 
a “‘twin,’’ and these power Army 


tanks and tank destroyers. 


Here is economical power for 
many postwar uses—power at 
less than 15 pounds per horse- 
power—power for applications 
where space and weight are at 


a premium. 








| ENGINES. 15 to 250 H.P.. 
/ 
KeEP - GENERAL MOTORS 
me | DIESEL 
al _ | POWER LOCOMOTIVES oo wis ceed ter nn ee 
























Now all these GM Diesels (singles, 
twins and quads) are busy with 
war. In their tough, exacting work 
they are displaying stamina and 


dependability which emphasize 
the important place they will fill 
wherever efficient, economical 
power will be needed in peace. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill. 








stock—sheep, cattle, hogs and poultry. 
The job required work, cooperation, de- 
termination and leadership. Mr. Mont- 
gomery helped organize the Hinds 
County Livestock Association; in fact, 
he has been its only president, and has 
backed the largest livestock’ show of 
its kind in the state. 

The cattlemen have worked right 
with him. They’ve bought expensive 
sires, planted permanent pastures, ter- 
raced and fertilized their fields, plowed 
under green manure crops. Today 
you'll see thousands of acres of terraced 
land that until a few years ago were 
fast becoming worthless if not already 
abandoned. The cattle have some of the 
best blood in America. 


Making loans that will help 


MR. MONTGOMERY considers live- 
stock loans one of the best sources of 
revenue for his bank. More than 35 
years ago, a Texas banker gave him a 
formula for cattle loans: 

“Never lend a customer money to buy 
both cattle and feed. Give him a loan to 
buy feeder calves. They’ll eat his surplus 
feed. Or, if he owns feeder calves, lend 
him money to buy feed. If the customer 
is a good moral risk, this is the most 
liquid and one of the safest of all farm 
loans.” 

It’s worked out that way for this 
Mississippi banker. 

Country bankers are not the only ones 
interested in helping farmers attain a 
better standard of living. Their city 
brethren take a hand. For instance, 
there’s George M. Clark, president of the 


Pioneer Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Owner of a farm in the Sequatchie Val- 
ley about 27 miles from Chattanooga, 
he became interested in the plight of 
the small farmers in that area. 

The Valley ceased to be a great pro- 
ducer of beef cattle after World War I, 
so the farms were cut into relatively 
small units of about 100 acres each. Like 
most other sections, row cropping was 
carried out to such an extent that ero- 
sion became more and more pronounced 
and soil fertility dropped. Farm incomes 
dropped and so did the standard of liv- 
ing. 

These farmers had large families for 
the most part, so the labor problem was 
not especially acute. Then, too, Chat- 
tanooga provides a good market for 
milk and cream. Mr. Clark, who had 
been reared on a dairy farm, pondered 
the problem and talked it over with his 
friends. 

He brought the matter before the 
agricultural committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce but, after a great deal of 
discussion, no definite step toward help- 
ing the Sequatchie farmers had been 
taken. 


A bank buys a bull 


FINALLY, Mr. Clark sponsored a lunch- 
eon and invited the county agents, FSA 
representatives, and a number of lead- 
ing farmers. Also present were several 
members of the agricultural committee 
of the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“There was a great deal of talk, “Mr. 
Clark explains, “but it looked as though 











Jerry Roden had an idea. He visited Tennessee’s dairy 


producers. Then he opened a cheese plant at home 
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the meeting would adjourn without , 
definite plan. Finally I suggested tha 
the Pioneer Bank would contribute a 
exceptionally fine bull for use by q 
herds through artificial insemination? 
New enthusiasm was created. Th 
bank bought Fillpail Noble Light Aim, 
son of a grand prize winner in Je 
Island and the United States and ajg, 
champion Jersey producer in Georgia, 
A high school teacher was hired to hap. 
dle the insemination program. Night 
meetings were held at school houseg tp 
discuss the program with farmer 
Farmers were also reached by adver. 
tisements in the Chattanooga news. 
papers and by mail. 
As a result, three new milk routes 
have been started, the quality of the 
herds has been graded upward, and a4 
number of farmers have been encogy. 
aged to begin dairying. 
Most important of all, an additiong) 
$7,500 is coming into the Valley to line 
the pockets of farmers. 
Then, there’s the story about Jerry 
Roden, former vice president of a bank 
in Boaz, Ala. Although Boaz is located 
on Sand Mountain, one of the best farm- 
ing regions in the South, most of the 
farmers had to get a loan each year. It 
always seemed strange to Jerry Roden 
that these hard-working farm people 
had to keep borrowing money. Crop fail- 
ures were a rarity. Yet, they kept on 
needing money to tide them over until 
their cotton was sold. 
Mr. Roden served on the bank’s loan 
committee, checking hundreds of appli- 
cations each spring. 
“Why not diversify?” he asked. “You 
could milk more cows, for example, and 
then you’d get a milk or cream check 
twice a month instead of waiting until 
fall for your cotton check.” 
Their answers were always the same: 
“We haven’t the market for more 
milk. What’s the sense of milking more 
cows if you can’t sell the extra milk?” | 





Business that aids farms 


THEN Jerry Roden caught a vision. He 
visited Middle Tennessee’s dairy pro- 


ducers and _ inspected condenseries 
creameries and cheese plants. He talked | 
to Bill Bailey at Clarksville and ob- 
tained a first-hand description of the 
workings of the “four pillars of income’ 


plan 

Back on Sand Mountain, he severed 
his banking connections and sold his | 
wholesale grocery business. Then he 
opened a cheese plant. Practically every 
agricultural leader in the state branded | 


his venture as “crazy,” “risky” or “un- | 
| 





sound.” 

That was nearly five years ago. Today 
his plant is a success, but it wasn't easy. 
Most of his dairymen couldn't afford to 
buy a good dairy bull or to install milk- | 
cooling equipment. Sanitary milking" 
barns were rarities. So Mr. Roden set 
up a revolving fund of approximately 
$35,000 with which to buy good cows 
and bulls. If an inventory of a farmer's 
assets proved satisfactory, Roden lent 
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BOMBERS today, civilian 
goods tomorrow. Mass production 
calls for effective lubrication... 
the kind available to every manu- 
facturing plant, wherever located, 
through Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Engineering Service. 

Mass production also calls for 
efficient buying. Texaco makes this 
possible under a single contract. 
It assures: 1. Simplified control of 
purchasing, costs and operating 
standards. 2. Greater convenience 
and utmost speed in delivery 


The Texas Company 


Press Association, Inc. 


(through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 3. Uni- 
form quality and specifications of 
industrial fuels and lubricants. 4. 
Skilled Lubrication Engineering 
Service. 5. Increased production 
and purchasing economies. 

These are the major advantages 
of this nation-wide service plan 
offered by The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division. Our Engi- 
neering Service may reveal many 
others applicable to your specific 
operations, 


~—~s 
a 


“FP, 
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48 States 


—in all 





HETHER IT BANISHES 

a child’s fear, or ac- 
companies protection of 
industrial workers, sym- 
pathy is priceless. It typifies Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy in ren- 
dering service under the terms of a work- 
men’s compensation and liability policy. 
Because it means promptness, sym- 
pathy, and scrupulous fair-dealing in 
handling claims, the policy back of the 
policy helps build good employe relations. 
In industrial accident prevention its value 
is equally great, for it provides a complete 
safety engineering program that 
corrects each individual plant hazard. 
As for “dollar value,” the 
policy back of the policy assures 


standard, low-cost protection in 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy 


Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


FEDERATEL 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Offue, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





all types of Hardware 
Mutuals insurance: Work- 
men’s compensation, auto- 
mobile, fire and allied lines, 
burglary, plate glass, general liability, 
etc. Yearly since organization, careful 
selection of risks has returned sizable 
dividends to policyholders. These total 
over $87,000,000. 

Let the Hardware Mutuals full-time 
representative help you gain greater se rvice 
and savings with the policy back of the 
policy. Send for our free booklet of prac- 


tical ideas on Industrial Safety Procedure. 


HARDWARE 


iITIITA c 
MUTUALS 


Mutual Implement and Hardware insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE 


A\UTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 


| 
| 


him sufficient money to buy good milk 
cows. Before long, the county banks 
were aiding his program in every Pos. 
sible manner. 

Drive over Sand Mountain roads tp. 
day and you will find modern milk barns, 
fine herds of dairy cattle, 
bulls and lush pastures. Mr. Roden may 
never have a monument erected in his 
memory, but the improvements he made 
possible will be enough of a memorig} 
to satisfy him. 

Several country bankers have hired 
affable 


personable, men to serve as 
farm relations officers. Probably the 
first bank in North Carolina to start 


this was People’s Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Rocky Mount, N. C. Three years 
ago, F. P. Spruill, president of the bank 
hired E. A. Howton to serve as farm 
relations officer. 

Mr. Howton, was formerly a teacher, 
and this type of work was new to him. 
However, he started off by contacting 
the county agents, vocational agricul- 
ture teachers, Farm Bureau presidents 
and other agriculture agents in the 
bank’s trade territory. 

In addition, he visited farmers in ey- 
ery community, making a farm-to-farm 
canvass. By means of night meetings, 
he taught farmers to increase swine 
production, helped them with livestock 
and soil improvement programs and in 
finding markets for their livestock. 


Helping local farmers 


ANOTHER North Carolina banker with 
progressive ideas Garland Johnson, 
vice president of the Bank of Elkin at 
Elkin, N. C. Several years ago, Mr. 
Johnson realized the importance of a 
well diversified farm program and 
sought to make his bank aid the farm- 
ers. First of all, he told his story to the 
Kiwanis Club, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants Association. 
A seven-man committee, the Elkin 
Agricultural Council, was organized 
with representatives from each of the 
civic organizations and the bank 

“Our purpose was to help local farm- 
ers increase their income and raise their 
standard of living,” Mr. ex- 


1S 


Johnson 
plains. 

Various methods were to aid the pro- 
gram. Among them were meetings on 
hog, chicken, milk and beef cattle pro- 
duction, with extension service special- 


ists addressing the groups. All-day 
poultry schools and egg shows were 
held, at which discussions were con- 
ducted on the breeding, care and mar- 
keting of poultry. Model poultry equip- 
ment was exhibited. As host to the 4-H 
Club girls, the Council sponsored a din- 
ner and an address on the role of girls 
in bettering living conditions on their 
farms. The Council also bought 70 pigs 


and distributed them at cost to 4-H Club 


boys and adult farmers. 

Fifteen hundred 4-H boys and girls 
and Future Farmers of America mem- 
bers attended a stock show held in 


October where the sale broke four state 


records. The calves sold at an average 
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FIFTH AVENUE LOOKS SQUTH, TOO: 





Main Street has always looked South for pretty 
ginghams and sturdy denims. And you know 
that Factory Street has also looked South for 
serviceable work clothes 

Today, Fifth Avenue looks South, too! 

For the Southern textile industry has learned 
to make quality worsteds, fine broadcloth, superb 
knit goods... even sheer, filmy stuff that’s just 
right for original Fifth Avenue evening gowns. 


All Southern industries . . . agriculture, mining 


and “railroading” too...have made equally 
startling advances in “know how’ ’ that will enable 
them to move ahead with confidence in the post- 
war world. 

Take a tip from Fifth Avenue: 

Look ahead—look South! 


Share in the Southland’s great future. 
CrneeT F. Porrrn' 


— 
President 


* SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








On February 15, 1898, the battleship Maine | 
was destroyed by a mysterious explosion in Havana | 
Harbor, Cuba. Coming at the fag end of years 

of bad feeling between the two countries, the | and low.. 
sinking of the Maine precipitated the Spanish- 
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| 
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American War. Short as it was, this war force 
prices of most things up sharply. } 
insurance rates, -e 
. just as they did during World War I. 
Just as they're doing today! 





1945 —FEBRUARY hath 28 days 


**Be host-like— not hostile—to refugees!”’ 





ASTRONOMICAL 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 





Lattode? 30°] Latitude? 35°} ©—10.—“ 1904, Russo-Japanese War began. 

SUNRISE] SUNSET |SuNRise) sunset] 7—\W.— 1881, French began work on Panama Canal. 

-— 1902, 456 buildings destroyed in Paterson, N.J., 
6:44 | 5:45 | 6:51 | 5:38 fire —estimated property loss, $5,000,000. 

. — All Paterson claims against Fire Association 
6:30 | 5:57 | 6:34 | 5:53 Group companies adjusted fairly and promptly! 





6:50 | 5:37 | 6:59 | 5:28 
6:47 | 5:41 | 6:55 | 5:33) 8—Th 


6:40 | 5:49 | 6:46 | 5:43 9_F 
6:35 | 5:53 | 6:40 | 5:48 ca 





Latitude +40° | Latitude +45°} 10—Sa. — 1841, Upper and Lower Canada united. 
-— 1943, end of Jap resistance on Guadalcanal. 
7:04 | 5:24 | 7:15 | 5:14 | 12—M. — New Moon, 12:33 P.M., E. S.T. 





7.09. SUNSET | SUNRISE| SUNSET 11—Sua 


5:18 | 7:21 | 5:07 
6:59 | 5:30 | 7:08 | 5:21 


6:53 | 5:36 | 7:00 | 5:28 LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
6:46 | 5:42 | 6:52 | 5:35 | 13—Tu.— 1924, Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb opened, Egypt. 


6:39 | 5:48 | 6:44 | 5:42 14—W 











Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° 
MOON- | MOON- | MOON- | MOON- 15—Th 














To obtain loca! times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 


time four minutes for each degree east 26 M 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 


~ 


of the standard meridian. 





1—Th.— 1943, Sovict Army 65 miles cast of Kursk. 
2—Fr. — 1881, Christian Endeavor Socicty organized. 
CALCULATION S| 3—Sa.— 1811, Horace Greeley, journalist, born. 
4—Su.— 1861, Southern Confederacy formed. 
5—M.— 7 Last Quarter, 4:55 A. M., E.S.T. 
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. — St. Valentine's Day 

-— 1942, Singapore unconditionally surrendered. 

9:42 | 9134 | 9c40 | 9-39 | L6—Fr.— Only 22¢ of each premium dollar paid to 

11:24 |10:35 |11:34 |10:30 stock fire insurance companies goes for profits! 

3Se Hae — ao 17—Sa. — 1865, Charleston, S.C., devastated by fire. 

4:07 | 2:40 | 4:33 | 2:13 | 18—Su. — 1685, Ist scttlement, Texas, made by LaSalle. 

5:87 | 4:48 | 6:21 | 4:22 | 19M. — » First Quarter, 3:38 A.M., E. S.T. 

8:55 | 9:16 | 8:58 | 9:17 | 20—Tu. — 1938, Eden leaves Chamberlain cabinct. 

eae 11:27 fer ber 21—W. — 1885, Washington Monument dedicated (555 ft. 

1:12 | 2:34 ]12:46 | 2:59 | 22—Th.— WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

re ao = 4:48 1879, Woolworth’s Ist five-and-ten opened. 

6:42 | 7:03 | 6:33 | 7:14 | 23—Fr. — 1905, first Rotary Club mecting. 

24—Sa.— To avoid the penalties of shrunken coverage, 
have your property insurance reviewed often! 

ard time meridians (.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 25—Su. — 1943, $350,000-$750,000 property loss, Maine 

and Pacific Standard Time). decrease the shipyard fire. Production loss unestimatcd ! 

.— es Full Moon, 7:07 P. M., E. S.T. 
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27—Tu.— =’ 1807, Henry W. Longfellow, poct, born 
28— W. — 1847, Battle of Sacramento, Mexico. 
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OBSERVATION for February : With property 





The Reliance Insurance Company 








lower than in 1914 


all the additional protection needed 
with today’s property replacemer 


MORAL for February: Cail your Agent or 
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of 24 cents per pound, while the grang 
champion sold for 60 cents a pound ang 
the reserve champion brought 40 cents. 

Mr. Johnson’s talent for organization 
and the willingness of farmers to re. 
spond to intelligent leadership has rea}- 
ly paid off in that section of North 
Carolina. Moreover, throughout the 


| South, farmers are quietly awakening 


to the possibilities in scientific farming 
and marketing, and of all the stories of 
banker-farmer hookups, there is none 
more interesting than one from Georgia. 

Down in Hall and Forsyth counties in 
the northern part of the state, farmers 
were in a sad situation a few years back. 
Cotton and corn crops were worse than 
poor. Many necessities of life were re- 
garded as luxuries. Spending money 
Was scarce. 


Chickens lift mortgages 


IT’S a different story today. Chickens 
have become mortgage lifters in much 
the same manner as hogs have served in 
the Corn Belt. On thousands of farms in 
the so-called Broiler Belt of Hall, 
Forsyth, Cherokee and Dawson coun- 
ties, the tremendous production of broil- 
ers or fryers on a mass scale has 
brought new prosperity. 

Farmers like to talk about Roy Otwell, 
the Cumming banker-newspaper pub- 
lisher-farmer-merchant. Last fall he 
built a huge poultry dressing plant for 
Wilson & Co. of Chicago. It cost him 
$40,000 and was made possible after 
a sales talk he delivered to Chicago offi- 
cials. The young banker convinced 
Wilson officials that Cumming would be 
an ideal site for the plant, even though 
it had no railroad connections. Today it 
provides employment for more than 300 
workers. 

But even more notable is Otwell’s con- 
tributions to the farmers. Six or seven 
years ago, a few farmers started to 
raise broilers in a small way. Far- 
sighted men like Roy Otwell saw the 
possibilities of expanding the business. 
As president of the Cumming bank, he 
lent money to farmers to build broiler 
houses, buy chicks and feed and install 
necessary equipment like electric water 
pumps and brooder stoves. To show the 
possibilities of the new industry, he 
built ten houses with a capacity of 
1,200 broilers. This demonstrated that 
broilers could be raised profitably. The 
news spread rapidly. 

All the time, Mr. Otwell kept pound- 
ing away on the advantages of getting 
broiler checks to supplement income 
from cotton. 

Today, many farmers have invest- 
ments of more than $30,000 in their 
flocks and brooder houses. Estimates of 
broiler production in Forsyth County 
alone run anywhere from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000. Hall County raises 20,000,000 
annually. Mr. Otwell himself estimates 
total chicken production in the four- 
county area at 75,000,000. 

The change in the thinking of the 
country banker has benefited both him- 
self and the farmer. Formerly, the aver- 
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“it’s Your Move!” 





Yes, it's your move! How will you make it? Whether 
your product is steel or cotton...whether you move 
it 5 or 500 feet...into the plant, through the stages 
of manufacture, along assembly lines or out the ship- 
ping door — there’s a way to save time and money 
in handling — to help cut the cost of your product. 

The most economical way is “thru-the-air” with 
P&H Electric Hoists. By simply pressing buttons, 
loads are lifted, whisked away and set down exactly 
where they’re wanted without re-handling. What's 
more, it’s done quickly, quietly and without effort— 


as part of the pattern of production that enables you 


to earn a profit from moving as well as from making. 

P&H’s 60-year’ experience as America’s fore- 
most builders of “thru-the-air” handling equipment 
is ready to help you as it is helping thousands of 
others. Perhaps your first best move is to tell P&H 


engineers your problems. This is a good time to do it. 









Monufocturers of 
Overhead Cranes @ Electric Hoists 
Excavators ©@ Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders @ Welding Electrodes 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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Like the muffler on an automobile, the Burgess Snubber is used to 
quiet the loud exhaust noise of a Diesel engine. It performs the job of si- 
lencing so thoroughly that big Diesels can operate near residential areas, and 
in hospitals, hotels, or office buildings without creating a noise disturbance. 


Another Burgess engineering achievement is the Spark Arrester- 
Snubber. In addition to doing a superb job of silencing, it prevents carbon 
sparks and soot from flying into the air. Burgess Spark Arrester-Snubbers 
are particularly desirable for hazardous locations ...any place where a stray 
spark might start a disastrous fire. They are used on Diesel powered ships; 
on oil drilling rigs; on sawmill equipment; and for general use to prevent 
fires from Diesel engine exhausts. Catalog No. 454, describing Burgess 
Snubbers, will be mailed on request. 








THE SNUBBING PRINCIPLE If you want TYPICAL APPLICATION 
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age cashier in a small country bank took 
little or no interest in the farmers’ prob. 
lems. Unless he was a farm-reared boy, 
he may have had only the sketchiest 
idea of farm operations. 

Today the average small-town bank 
gladly makes small loans and is bidding 
for a share of the automobile and home 
financing. Jim Ballard’s bank at Bee. 
ville, Texas, is as friendly to the hum- 
blest tenant farmer as it is to the 
wealthier rancher or oilman. The same 
is true of other rural banks. The old- 
time austerity and chill of the rural] 
bank is largely disappearing. 

But even more significant is the fact 
that rural bankers are taking the lead 
in development of their farming sec- 
tions. They realize that the nation rests 
upon the solid foundations of agricul- 
ture. By strengthening this base, they 
are building a non-shakable form of 
prosperity 





Chamber Fetes Union 


WHEN the Minnesota Federation of 
Labor held its statewide Wartime Con- 
ference in St. Cloud recently, the local 
chamber of commerce entertained the 
1,000 delegates at a smoker and mixer. 

The affair, which has had an impor- 
tant bearing on labor relations in St. 
Cloud, was sponsored and planned by 
the St. Cloud Chamber’s Union-Cham- 
ber Committee which is made up of 24 
local leaders—12 representing business, 
and 12 labor. 

This committee was set up by V. C. 
Fandel, president of the St. Cloud 
Chamber, to deal with “‘only those mat- 
ters which come within management 
and labor’s ‘areas of agreement’ ”’ 
adopting the phrase popularized by Eric 
A. Johnston, president of the National 
Chamber. 

After the committee began to func- 
tion, however, it soon discovered that at 
least 95 per cent of all the worth-while 
civic, industrial and commercial pro- 
jects for the betterment of the city came 
within its prescribed scope of action. 

To make sure of maintaining pleasant 
relations, the committee members unan- 
imously agreed that, under no circum- 
stances, would the Union-Chamber 
Committee act on any mediation or con- 
ciliation matters. State and federal 
laws, the committee felt, should gov- 
ern in that field. 

Among the projects on which the 
Chamber-Union Committee has acted 
since its inception are: postwar plan- 
ning, establishment of a local voca- 
tional training center, collaboration 
with other groups to set up a Veterans’ 
Information and Referral Bureau for 
Central Minnesota, aiding War Fund 
drives, promoting a city band and or- 
chestra—and even obtaining new indus- 
tries for the city 

The committee has co-chairmen— 
one management, one labor—who take 
turns presiding at alternate meetings. 
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SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PLAN 


STORE PAYROLL AND TIME RECORD 
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Forms illustrated through courtesy of 
The Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


For more than a generation, Monroe Adding- 
Calculators have revolutionized business 
figuring; and now Monroe Listing and Book- 
keeping Machines are setting new standards in account- 
ing procedures. : 

For example, Monroe’s unique Payroll Accounting 
Machine has reached new heights in simplifying and 
speeding up posting and proof of recdérds in payroll de- 
partments throughout industry. : 

The four essential records—payroll journal, individual 
earnings record, employee’s receipt, pay check or en- 
velope — are produced and proved simultaneously on 
this machine. Its modern design, visibility, simplicity 
and “velvet touch” enable the operator, after a few 


Monroe Payroll Accounting 
Machine 209-685-191 


Monroe Adding 
Calculator MA-7-W 


minutes’ instruction, to produce these records speedily 
and accurately, without strain or undue fatigue. 
Whether your payroll is large or small, let a repre- 
sentative from the nearest Monroe branch explain Mon- 
roe advantages and the Monroe Simplified Payroll Plan. 
Ask for a copy of booklet on Payroll Accounting. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Adding-Listing 
Machine 209-11-092 
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Will Your Community Be Land-Locked 


on Vin “with the AIR LANES? 


The vitamin B growth factor which gave us the giant motor 
car industry was the building of highways. 

Similarly will airports, airparks and airstrips function to give 
us another giant industry (Aircraft Manufacture) to take up much 
of the slack when the clouds of war again lift. 

Every community which hopes to reap its share of the benefits 
of a tremendous postwar air traffic should plan now to provide 
aircraft landing facilities to fit its particular needs. 

From wide experience gained in the manufacture of thousands 
of units of airfield equipment for our armed forces and for pre- 
war airports, Butler engineers have developed new units which 
will = an important contribution tow on bringing adequately 
equipped airparks within reach of every community. These in- 
clude steel hangars, service and operations buildings and refuel- 
ing units. Although airport equipment is not now available for 
other than war uses, you are invited to consult with Butler en- 
gineers in the early stages of your postwar planning. 

Address all inquiries to: 7456 ree 13th St., Kansas City 3 


D5 


Missouri, or 956 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Galesburg, Ill. KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 








and Transport)... FILTERS 


How the Biggest 
Gamble Was Lost 


(Continued from page 30) 
years, the demand for capital goods and 
for raw materials will provide the chief 

| basis for international trade. 

Jnder normal conditions, Germany 
occupied a high place among the sup- 
pliers of industrial and transportation 
equipment and auxiliary iron and stee] 
manufactures. It is doubtful now wheth- 
er Germany’s productive capacity and 
obligations on account of reparations 
will allow her to play an important part 
in solving the reconstruction problem, 
outside of reparation and restitution 
claims, unless she should be given a high 
priority in the distribution of assistance 
for reconstruction. This is not likely. 

As regards industrialization of the 
raw material and foodstuff producing 
countries, the time element is likely to 
play a considerable part. Some of those 
countries are committed politically toa 
wide industrialization program and the 
country with the capacity to make early 
deliveries will have the best chance to 
land the orders. Germany will not be in 
a good position to deliver or grant credit. 


Encourage competitors 


ON the other hand, some of the smaller 
industrial countries of Europe have ex- 
panded considerably and, with some as- 
sistance, would be able to supply capital 
equipment, although the main share will 
have to be supplied by the larger coun- 


tries. 


What is the conclusion ? 

If this diagnosis is correct, it would 
seem that a mere withholding of assis- 
tance, accompanied by effective super- 
vision, will be sufficient to hold German 
economy in check for a considerable 
period, unless the Germans succeed in 
developing a new kind of warfare that 
can be carried on with limited economic 
resources, in which case no form of 
economic pressure is likely to be effec- 
tive. If this policy is supplemented by 
financial assistance to the smaller Eu- 
ropean countries, German economic in- 
fluence will be still further reduced. 

If, however, Germany is to be placed 
on a lower industrial plane, it may be 
found desirable to let her retain a part 
of her self-sufficiency policy and, there- 
by, prevent excessive unemployment, 
even if it involves an uneconomic use 
of resources. Under certain conditions 
employment in an inefficient industry at 
a low wage is preferable to unemploy- 
ment on a dole. 

The basic conclusion is that whatever 
policy is applied to curtail German po- 
tential economic capacity for waging 
war, it should be based on a realistic 
evaluation of Germany’s economy in the 
light of developments since 1914. 

The conventional estimate of Ger- 
many’s economic strength is based on 

| conditions which have not existed for 
| three decades. 
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WANTED: YOUR OPINION gir 


on lighting and electronics! | 
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Sylvania Surveys are helping us to help st ae wa 
you in your business! - 


To better serve American ‘business, Sylvania—through the 






Sylvania Surveys—is asking questions. What would you to business, Fe. of important Us 
like in lighting, radio, television, other electronic develop- shows, ntroduct nstance, fashion 
ments for your plants, offices, stores? els an Sales ou of new mod.- 
These Surveys will help us to help you. Answers from demonstration. .® €ducationg| 4 
many types of business indicate what will be needed to visually ela.” be broadcas # 
step up production, improve retail selling, smooth office SE such q hervies be likely a. é 
routine. You will want to read the story in our “Report on D Likely © after the War? a 
Lighting and Electronics.” Reserve your copy today. It will i Possibly O Untigey 
be mailed to you promptly upon completion. ated machinery “y 
At the same time, why not let us have your opinion on the €¢ and co be Oper 


problems listed here? 


Sylvania Surveys will be compiled into a book of facts 
interesting to business men with an eye to the future. 
It tells vou what will be wanted, for better business 
procedure, in the field of electronic development. 


Send for your copy now! 


SYLVANIAY ELECTRIC 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18,N. Y. MAKERS OF FLUORCSCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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King Coal Expands His Empire 


(Continued from page 27) 
that was cut to 3.39 pounds. In 1941 it 
was down to 1.34 pounds. Today, in the 
most modern public utility plants, three- 
fourths pound will suffice. Such prog- 
ress denotes an efficiency increase of 
more than 900 per cent. 

Comparable progress has been made 
wherever coal is used. In 1920 pulling a 
passenger train one mile used up 18.8 
pounds of coal. A little more than a 
generation later, 14.9 coal pounds did 
the job. 

In the same period, the coal needed 
to make one ton of pig iron was reduced 
from 3,154 to 2,525 pounds. 

While this progress was being re- 
corded, study was also proceeding to 
make mining operations better and to 
improve the handling qualities of coal. 
Producers, miners, government agen- 
cies, all agree that stability in the coal 
industry must rest on increased volume. 

To that end, the coal people have been 
working unremittingly. In recent years 
they have invested some $500,000,000 in 
new equipment. After 200 years of or- 
thodox mining, coal production has now 
been streamlined. Today coal is being 
washed and laundered, processed in nu- 
merous ways, to make it better in use 
and easier to handle. 

One of the newest utilizations is pow 
dered coal of which 50,000,000 tons are 
being used annually. The cement indus- 


ou Mage 





try, copper, public utilities are among 
its customers. The Ford River Rouge 
plant uses 1,800 tons every 24 hours. 
Cleveland’s public utilities use it exclu- 
sively. Experiments are being conducted 
on piping powdered coal from mine to 
destination, hurling it along by air pres- 
sure. One cubic foot of air will carry 
2% pounds. 

Pipe lines for short distances are al- 
ready operating. Plans have been blue- 
printed to pipe powdered coal more than 
100 miles. Pipe lines extending 500 miles 
are contemplated. 

This is significant because no place in 
the United States is more than 500 miles 
from a coal field. Coal is found in 31 of 
our States; it underlies 500,000 of ou 
3,000,000 square land miles. 


Making locomotives smokeless 


SMOKE has ever been the coal user’s 
great trial. Chicago kicked like one of 
its prize steers on the West Side because 
of smoke. Now the research program 
has developed a simple overfire air jet, 
which not only consumes the smoke but 
increases the resultant fuel efficiency by 
20 per cent. 

The device is simple. Jets introduce 
air over the fire, causing turbulent mix 
ing with unburned gases. The result is 
complete combustion and smokeless op- 
eration at low and moderate load 


The railroad locomotive has always been one of coal’s best 


customers but this versatile fuel can power automobiles, too 
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where smoke is most objectionable. 
First tested on Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad locomotives, the improvement 
caused Walter Moore, member of the 
Nashville Smoke Commission, to Say 
that locomotives so equipped will con. 
form with the most rigid smoke orgdj- 
nances in America. 

One of the biggest markets for coq] 
always has been the railroad locomotive, 
The coal people want to make it sti] 
bigger. The railroad people are willing 
but they have to consider costs. The re- 
search program therefore is heavily de- 
voted to making locomotives go faster 
and farther on less coal. The industry’s 
combustion engineers are cooperating 
closely” with railroad engineers to 
achieve this end. As of today, 94 per cent 
of railroad locomotives are coal burners, 

Meanwhile, the whole world knows 
that Germany has been getting much 
of her gasoline and light oils from coal, 
but Germany had no choice. She had lit- 
tle petroleum and, under war conditions, 
cost did not matter. It does matter very 
much to Americans. Germany has been 
producing for her war machines up- 
wards of 5,000,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line and light oils from coal each year. 

Similar United States production has 
been limited to a few gallons a day, 
made in an experimental plant operated 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh. Lawmakers are inclined 
to expand this particular field of re- 
search; hence the O’Mahoney bill, which 
authorizes $30,000,000 to establish pilot 
plants to make gas from coal. 

One thing is certain—the United 
States has plenty of coal to provide 
power for our millions of motorists if 
that should be the only source. 

But proportionately, we have less 
than formerly. After the first World 
War, the United States was credited 
with 55.2 per cent of the world’s coal 
reserves. Today, mainly because Russia 
has tapped a hitherto unknown supply 
estimated at 1,200,000,000 tons, the 
United States reserves are figured at 
46.8 per cent 


Outproducing Germany? 


GERMANY, which does not approach 
the United States in coal reserves, out- 
produced us in 1939—26 per cent of the 
world’s production to our 24 per cent. 
Quite likely this proportion has turned 
in our favor since Pearl Harbor. In 1943 
the United States mined 589,000,000 
tons, surpassing our production in 1918, 
the previous record. Moreover, 415,000 
miners did in 1943 what it took 615,000 
miners to do a quarter century ago. 


Thus the efficiency of mining has 
parallelled the improvement in coal 
utilization. Among the principal loca- 


tions of bituminous coal research are 
3attelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O.; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.; University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Old in concept and expanding in ap- 
plication is the view of coal as a chemi- 
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cal raw m iterial. Bituminous coal con- | 
tains the three elements which comprise 

the tools of organic chemists; carbon, 

hydrogen and oxygen. Though coal has | 
peen providing valuable by-products 

for generations, only in the past decade 

has a supremely valuable service loomed 

up out of coal’s by-products. 

Clothing and upholstery fabrics, pro- 
cessed from coal, can be beautiful and 
reasonably priced. They will be water- 
proof, wrinkle-proof, almost 
proof. That claim regarding beauty has 
its basis not only in the fabrics, but also 
in the colors. So great is the variety of 
coal derived colors that naming them is 


wear- 


a problem 

The first sulfanilamide resulted from 
an industrial experiment with a coal tar 
dye. Today there are numerous variants, 
and testing is going forward on as many 
as a thousand. 

So far the coal people have not at- 
tempted to estimate the probable mar- 
ket which the postwar-era plastic field 
will open up, but it is reasonable to say } 
the market will be considerable. Thou- 
sands of tons of coal are now used in 
manufacturing nylon, all of it consumed 
by the armed forces consump- 
tion will be larger. 


Peace 


Many products from coal 


CERTAINLY the home medicine cabi- 
net and the apothecary’s shelves will be 
stocked with patent medicines and pre- 
scription made from coal. 
The paint dealer’s shelves will be filled 
with enamels and varied 
paints made from coal. The drygoods 
stone will have bolts of multi-colored 
fabrics to sell by the yard and the man’s 
shop and milady’s, too, will have ready- 
made all from pro- 
cessed from coal. The jewelry shop will 
sell fancy toilet articles, the electric 
shop flashlight cases, the vacuum clean- 
er manufacturer and typewriter manu- 
facturer will build strong, lightweight, 


compounds 


varnishes, 


garments goods 


beautiful machines—all of materials 
made from coal 

The list of coal by-products is infinite, 
the amount of < so used as yet im- 


measurable. 


Technologists, whose field is the im- 
provement of fuel consumption, agree 
with geologists that coal’s original ad- 
vantage is its main one today: low cost. 
To combine its cheapness with greater 


efficiency and cleanliness is the imme- 
diate aim of the research program 

For instance, the cost of building a 
hydroelectric plant averages $250 per 
kilowatt; that of a steam installation 
$85 per kilowatt. The National Re- 
source Committee reported 1937 
that the average cost of making electri- 
city in a hydroelectric plant 0.6: 
per kilowatt hour; in a stea1 unt 0.4¢ 
per kilowatt hour 

Coal may be likened to portable elec- 
tricity. Hydroelectric plants are fixed 
to the vicinity tremendous reserves 
of water. This explains, of course, why 
the great b electricity manufac- 
ture deps 
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The $140,000,000,000 Question: 





The effective use of ‘“‘Sales-Power’”’ 
is rapidly shaping up as a primary 
determinant in achieving the $140- 
billion U. S. annual income* con- 
sidered necessary to avoid peace- 
time depressions. It will certainly 
be the basis on which hundreds of 
companies will fade or fail while 
others thrive and profit. 

Where does ‘‘Sales-Power’’ come 
from? It is the end-product of the 
accurate, adequate and pertinent 
facts that must serve as a guide in 
shaping sales policies and steering 
them to success. 

The new 96-page study offered 
here has been prepared for the use 
of every businessman concerned 
with these problems. Two years in 
preparation, it is the result of an 


will we have the 
“SALES-POWER™ 


needed tomorrow 2 


exhaustive research into the meth- 
ods used in generating and main- 
taining “‘Sales-Power’’ with greatest 
success. The combined experience 
of hundreds of leading organizations 
is represented in its 15 brief and 
fully illustrated chapters. 

Among its important subjects are 
methods and applications of market 
analysis, the part played by organ- 
ized facts with their analysis and 


-use, the three fundamental controls 


required in modern selling, new 
sales presentation techniques, and 
other vital material. 


May we send you this study— 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management” — today? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for a copy. 


*Committee for Economic Development estimate based on 1940 dollar value. 


NEW HELP 


“GRAPH-A-MATIC CONTROL FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT” presents scores 
of ideas encompassing the entire sub- 
ject of sales 9 operation. 
Color illustrations show modern meth- 
eds of charting facts for control of 
sales by individual account, by terri- 
tory, by branch office. 


ot 
nm 





This study is available without cost 
or any other obligation to responsible 
businessmen. 
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Increases Shipping Protection... 
Reduces Packing Time 


Floated on a soft, downy cushion of 


KIMPAK*, war materials of every kind 
are reaching the battle fronts in perfect 
fighting condition. And after victory, 
this modernized method of packaging 
will be a boon to peacetime shippers. 
Because KIMPAK is sO Compact, so 
flexible, so easy to use, it speeds pack- 
aging—saves time and work in the 
shipping room. Often cuts freight 
costs by reducing package size and 
weight. In this particular instance the 
package size was reduced 80%. 
KIMPAK comes in various forms to 
provide positive protection for any- 
thing from refrigerators to jewelry. It 
will pay you to learn the whole story 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


Kim 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


out this amazingly resilient cushion- 
ing material. Fora free illustrated book, 
mail a post card to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
Neenah, 


planning your postwar modernized 


sion, Wisconsin... and when 
1 oe - es . 
package include KIMPAK for internal 


packaging-protection. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product, the advice of our packaging 
representatives is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases they will be able 
to recommend a war-proven method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today for 
the KIMPAK representative. 
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| vivid memories of tobacco’s 


tobacco that the 


A SHORTAGE of tobacco wa; 
a hardship in the days when 
tobacco bought brides and 
paid the clergy’s salary 


tobacco crisis brings back 


leading role 
in colonial times. A shortage then—al- 
though cigarettes were unknown—wag 
more than an inconvenience. It disrupted 
the entire economy, for it is in terms of 
first two centuries of 
Virginia and Maryland history are told, 
Tobacco was the foundation of planta- 
tion life, the medium of exchanze, the 
standard of currency, the basis upon 
which salaries were paid and taxes as- 
, the price even at which a bride 
was bought. 
When the son 
aristocrat went 
sity education, 
for a London season, 
penses were adji 
agent in the old 
credit of the toba 


sessed 


and heir of a planter 
“home” for his univer- 
or even to play around 
the necessary ex- 
isted by the father’s 
land on the elastic 
acco t 


cco unt. 


Tobacco in bookkeeping 
IN 


ponderous eighteenth century 
ledgers there is column unknown to 
the bookkeeping journals of this age. 
Headed Tob’o., it is the space for debits 
and credits of that vital commodity. Be- 
side the number of hogsheads appeaf 
what look like hieroglyphics until they 


are explained as the priv marks of 


the individual planters. 

One such ledger of the Alexandria, 
Va., firm of Carlyle and Dalton contains 
an account in the name of “His Ex. 
cellency General Braddock” for April 
1755. There is a poignancy about the 
entri for colored thread, required t0 


es 
mend the uniforn 
during their 
for Brad 


s of officers 
the 


OPS Mi 


and men 
historic town, 
irched away on 


stay in 


idock’s tre 


. 














the Ohio expedition from Alexandria. | 
After they had set out on the journey, 
Governor Dinwiddie summoned the As- 


sen bly in Willian isburg 
ippl geht be 
protection of ‘His 
against the 
£20,000 was 
two shillings 
of tobac CO s«.« 
tithables taken 
present year.” 
In 1755, tobac« 


so that 
furnished “ 
Majesty’s 
French.” The 
voted by a “‘t 





money 
for the 
subjects 
amount of 
ax or duty of 
and sixpence or 30 pounds 

according to the list of 
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and 
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~ New Service to Industry Improves 


Processing, Helps Lower Costs' 





Microcrystalline waxes are invaluable to 
wartime shippers. Here’s a packaged air- 
craft part, being coated for shipment. 





New products from petroleum are con- 


tributing muc! » mosquito control 


a 





aircraft 


ind ground with the 


This quartz oscillator for ar 


radio was tested 


aid of new products from petroleum. 


ERE they are—hundreds of 
H amazing new products from 
petroleum and a new service to 
help you apply them to your needs. 


They arecalled Socony-Vacuum 
Process Products, and already 
they’re serving the processing 
needs of 30 industries, improving 
operations, lowering costs. 


On request, Socony-Vacuum 
engineers study your operations, 


show you new products that may 
help you produce better merchan- 
dise, faster, at less expense. Where 
no products are available for par- 
ticular needs, Socony-Vacuum re- 
search goes to work on the problem. 
Why not take advantage of 
this Service— Now? 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 





Manufacturers—Investigate 


Process 


Plasticizers for synthetic rubber coating 
on cables keep the rubber flexible at 
40 degrees below zero. 


A development of 


UUM OIL CO., INC. 





roduc 


Guns on aircraft shipped across the seas 
are protected from rust and corrosion 


by new petroleum products 











What have a test tube and 
the contraptions below 
got to do with a locomotive 
and the operation of a rail- 
road? More 
would ever dream. 

In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway’s 


than you 


modern, completely 
equipped physical and chemical 
laboratories, and in the field, the 
railroad’s chemists, physicists, metal- 
lurgists, and mechanical experts make approximately 30,000 
scientific tests and analyses a year of nearly everything used by 
the railway — the steel that goes into locomotives, cars, rails 
and bridges; concrete, ballast, paint, lubricating oils, signals, 
The search 
for better materials, improved facilities, better operating methods, 


brakes, draft gears, coal, and thousands of other items. 


and improved safety — goes on day after day, year in and year 
out. What are the results? Here’s one example: 

In 1943, the N. & W. had 42 percent fewer freight locomotives 
than in 1918, but the better designed, easier to maintain and more 
efficient locomotives of 1943 performed an average of 33 percent 
more service, moved 58 percent more freight, hauled in better cars 
that made 61 percent more mileage, at 60 percent faster freight 
train speed. 

The Norfolk and Western, and other American railroads, are 
alert and awake to their opportunities. By constant research, study, 
improvements and enterprise, they will continue to forge ahead 


when Victory is won — as the safest and most efficient transporta- 
tion system in the world. 





PRECISION 





| gess coming by land, 130 pounds ¢& 
| tobacco 






TRANSPORTATION 





gesses’ wages, the relevant statute read. 
ing, “It is amongst other things enacteg 
that the allowance for Burgesses atteng, 
ing the General Assembly, should be ag 
followeth; that is to say, for every By. 


- ; besides the necessary | 
charge of ferriage, and for every By. 
gess who could not come to the Generg 
Assembly but by water, 120 pounds o 
tobacco . besides an allowance fo, 
divers days of travelling to and from 
the xeneral Assembly.” (Hening’s 
Statutes.) 

The Assembly held two further ges. 


sions that year, and in late October og, | 


November a measure of ominous Signif.. 
cance was placed on the statute books 
“Due to the continued drought and to the 
very small quantity of tobacco made” 
the inhabitants of the colony were ep. 





abled “to discharge theirs tobacco debts | 


in money,” on a basis of 16/8d for every ' 


100 pounds of tobacco, the legislation to 
remain in force ten months. 


Cutting clergy’s salary 


THREE years later, when the tobaceo 
crop virtually failed a similar act was 
passed, and the clergy, whose annual 
salary had been 16,000 pounds of to- 
bacco, immediately protested. The act 
was disallowed by the king and many 
of the clergy brought suit for their 
salaries, but could not obtain verdicts 
from the Virginia courts. In this cele- 
brated ‘Parsons’ Cause” a fiery young 
Virginia lawyer declared that by dis- 
allowing acts (such as that of 1758), 
the King, “from being the father of his 
people, degenerates into a tyrant and 
forfeits all rights to his subjects’ obedi- 
ence.” The hot words were spoken by 
Patrick Henry. 

In the long annals of commerce there 
is no more romantic chapter than Glas- 
gow’s rise to supremacy—on the Vir- 


ginia tobacco trade. This second city of ) 


the British Empire still has a Virginia 
Street, and one of its leading business 
thoroughfares, Buchanan Street, is 
named for one of the tobacco magnates 
who formed a civic aristocracy in the 
eighteenth century. They were a class 
apart, strutting about the market place 
in long scarlet cloaks and three-cor- 
nered hats set atop bushy wigs. The 
servants who attended them were also 
well garbed. “Powdered flunkies” an old 
Glasgow resident called them. 

Buchanan's home, patterned after the 
elegant tidewater manors, is no longer 
standing, but a neighboring mansion, 
the home of William Cuninghame, has 
been preserved within the handsome 
Royal Exchange. Shipbrokers and in- 
Surance agents carry on their business 
in rooms where “the quality” of a by- 
gone day were dined. 

Shipbuilding had received its impetus 
from the tobacco trade. One of the 
3uchanan brothers had five vessels ply- 
ing back and forth to Virginia, and fol- 
lowing the Revolution shipbuilding 
moved into the place which tobacco had 
held for well-nigh a century. 

—MAUD M. HUTCHESON 
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Lo! The Poor 
Indian Bureau 


(Continued from page 32) 
credible increases. They seem to be sol- 
yent aS well as smart. 

Maybe 400,000 whites in the same 
places would have done no better. But 
they would at least have had the oppor- 
tunity to try. No agent would have come 
ground to tell them to raise more chick- 
ens and no bright young scientists from 
colleges would intrude on their day 
dreams to feel their heads. It is at this 
ne that Mr. Collier’s critics attack him. 
They say he makes them think of the 
old story of the loving father who hired 
an automobile and took his flock out into 
the country one bright day: 

“Now,” he said, “you enjoy your- 
selves or I'll whale the tar out of you.” 

Mr. Collier was born in 1884. One of 
his forebears was Lester Ward, the 
founder of American Sociology. He 
seemed headed for the Indian Bureau 
from his boyhood, although he did not 
know it. 

First he was interested in the inter- 
acting cultures of the races. This 
dwindled when he tried to interest an 
Italian colony in Georgia and found they 
did not care whether culture interacted 
or not. He went to Europe to study psy- 
chology, returned to New York to look 
into civic clubs, and kept at it for 12 
years. 

Others tried to interest him in the 
plight of the Indian but he thought his 
time would be wasted. The past was 
dead. He was on speaking terms with 
the officers of the Civil Liberties Union 
and one of the many poems he has writ- 
ten had Isadora Duncan as the heroine. 
After the First War he became director 


of the state’s committee on Community 
Organizations. Still no flicker of interest 
in the Indians. He belonged to so many 


uplift organizations that space lacks 
n them. He did social 
work with immigrants and tried to clean 
ip motion pictures and served on the 
board of the American Child Health or- 
ganization. People called him a danger- 


ous retormel! 


even to mentik 


He pitied the poor Indian 


HE WENT to Taos, N. M., on a visit, 
totally skeptical about the Indians. He 
got acquainted with the Pueblos, found 
that their cor unal life resembled that 
of the city stat of ancient Greece, and 
learned that, for almost a century, the 
national policy had been to “liquidate” 
the Indians. Their lands had dwindled 
from 133,000,000 acres in 1887 to 47,000,- 
000 in 1933. The laws favored the white 
men who wanted to get control of what 
few natural resources the Indians had 
left. 

“To eradicate ll traces of the Indian 
and |} cultures 

He found a resemblance to the meth- 
ods of the czars and what today 
for February, 1945 69 
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A MONTH...or many months...to the day your in- 
dustry will get the “go-ahead” on civilian goods... to 
create jobs for men as they are released from service 
or war work? 

How soon? What products can come first? Most im- 
portant—will you be ready ...on that day... to change 
quickly from gliders to furniture... jeeps to cars... 
shells to cosmetics ... or whatever it may be? 

If your planning involves fastening ... Bostitching 
offers you speed ... often 50% more speed... over nail- 
ing, riveting, welding, gluing or tying. Nearly 800 
models ... staplers, tackers, hammers, wire stitchers 
... to fasten metals, wood, cloth, paper, plastics... in 
any combination .. . faster and better. 

Investigate Bostitch...its complete line... engineer- 
ing resources backed by 40 years’ stapling experience 

.a nation-wide field force specializing exclusively on 
stapling. Send samples or a brief description of your 
fastening problem for suggestions. 
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Bostitch Staples in most sizes are now available. 


Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 61 Duane Street, 
East Greenwich, R. I. ( Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Below: Bostitch B-8 Desk Fastener. Smallest of nearly 800 
models. Weighs but 6 oz. loaded, yet does practically every- 
thing done by fasteners 3 times its weight and cost. 





ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


MARYLAND'S 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





are many types of machines that 
cut sheet materials accurately to 
length, at right angles or diagonally, 
assemble and count, slit, print, combine, 
trim and perform other operations auto- 
matically — at decided savings in labor, 
time and expense. 


If your product is processed from sheet mate- 
rials of any kind, investigate! Alfa equipment 
may provide the means of improving your 
product while reducing its cost. Write, tell- 
ing us what you cut, how and to what end. 
Perhaps we can suggest simplifications that 
will speed the work, cut the cost. 
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America’s Most 


WIDELY USED 
Photo-copy Equipment 


A-PE-CO "Aho exact 


Photo-Copyer 





Copies up to 

“a a“ 
18" x 22 “A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses... accuracy... operating ease 
... Saves time... speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 

Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 
LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 
... anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 
Send for This Useful Folder 

In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 8R-25 Chicago 14, lll. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 






















known as fascism. He moved on to be- 
come the head of the Social Scienggs 
department of the State Teachers’ Ag. 
sociation of California. By this time he 
was interested in Indians but not to the 
crusading pitch. 

Then Albert B. Fall came into his pie. 
ture. 

This was probably a providential ¢. 
incidence. Fall was the whetstone on 
which Collier’s knife was sharpened, 
This would probably have been the cage 
if they had differed about infant damnga.- 
tion or even tried to agree on how to 
prune apple trees. Fall belonged to an 
old school which held that good Indians 
are always dead and that their lands 
should be in better hands. He hag 
maneuvered the transfer of 21 pueblos 
for which the Indians had gotten no 
compensation and proposed to invali- 
date other land titles. The Indian relj- 
gions had been placed under the juris- 
dictions of the United States courts. 
Indian schools were being conducted at 
least in part on a program of extirpat- 
ing all traces of the Indian in the Indian, 
and the stunned graduates came back to 
the reservation unfit to stay there or to 
make a living anywhere else. 

“I plunged in,” said Collier. “I was out 
to beat Fall. I organized the Indians 
themselves and I licked Fall.” 


Critic of national spending 


NO trace of Christian humility in that 
statement. A _ slight but noticeable 
accent of war whoop. Then he became 
executive secretary of the American 
Indian Defense Association and con- 
tinued to strike the war post. His policy 
was to conserve instead of to dissipate 
the Indian resources. He was a violent 
and voluble critic of government poli- 
cies, past and present, in 


vigorously including 


luding—oh, 


the Government's 


wild and wasteful spending. When Mr 
Roosevelt was inaugurated Mr. Collier 
was, metaphorically speaking, on his 
doorstep. At the President’s request he 


looked for a good man to be chief of 
Indian affairs. He looked for the man 
or a full month and then, seeing that 


e Indian was g¢ ~ from bad to worse, 

luctantly took on the job himself. 

It is only a fact, standing all alone, 

it the Indians he had organized urged 
his appointment. And that he is very 

se to Secretary Ickes of the Interior 
Department. They have gotten along 
together nicely. The affairs of the In- 


dians and the Indians themselves have 
been bettered. The birth rat ; larger, 

1i0ough only a mathematician could 
figure out just how the birth rate can be 
established as between pure bloods, In- 
dians of \-,th blood, whites, and esti- 
mated Indians of no one knows what 
numbers or locations. Books have been 
and are being printed on beautiful 
calendared paper at the Government’s 
expense on the improvement of the In- 
dians. But the mystery persists 

When, if ever, will the Indian be 
turned loose? And the 


stoppe ad 


spending 
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+2 ° He’s heading home in Pullman comfort—and 
This 1S what a Fox-hole isnt it’s largely thanks to you. Thanks to your ob- 





/ DON’T RESERVE space 2 CANCEL PROMPTLY if TAKE SINGLE SPACE TRAVEL LIGHT—check 6 Don’t TRAVEL unless 


until sure of going. your plans change. 


Why do you help boys like the one above when 
you observe these wartime travel rules? 

Because Pullman travel is the heaviest in his- 
tory, with half the Pullman sleeping cars still as- 





when traveling alone. 


servance of these 5 simple wartime travel rules: 





extra luggage. it’s essential. 


signed to moving troops. And any wasted Pullman 
bed may mean a disappointed traveler. 
Perhaps some boy who knows what a fox-hole is! 


% KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS— KEEP ON KEEPING THEM! 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


1945, The Pullman Company 
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How Broke Is 


(Continued from page 22) 

Other holdings, as in India, Canada 
and the United States, probably have 
increased in value. The investment in 
Latin America has been given as $4,- 
000,000,000, nearly half in railroads. 
Britain also owns outright or has stock 
holdings in railroads in Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Of the total mileage south of Mexico, 
42 per cent is British owned. Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Haiti 
and Ecuador are the only countries 
without a British railroad. Mileage, 
however, is not a criterion of a railroad’s 
ve.lue. In Mexico, the “Mexicano” be- 
tween Mexico City and Vera Cruz, Brit- 
ish owned, is one of the heaviest trav- 
elled in the country though only four 
per cent of the total mileage. Other 
roads show unpaid dividends, as the 
“United” of Havana, but, after each 
listing of a British owned road in a re- 
cent survey by our Department of Com- 
merce is the significant note: “Pur- 
chases made by London office.”’ Even a 
railroad which shows no profit may be 
a big money maker for British industry, 
finance, shipping and corporation offic- 
ers and employees. 


Many foreign holdings left 


OF the $16,000,000,000 in overseas in- 
vestments, Sir John Anderson, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, says $4,000,000,- 
000 have been sold. Lord Kindersley, 
banker, says the income has dropped 
from $800,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year. 
Axis-occupied countries contributed 
$100,000,000. Presumably most of the 
three-fourths still in British hands will 
be returned to private owners. Some 
assert that the cream has been skimmed 
but other reputable economists contend 
that the securities sold were largely 
those bringing low returns and that the 
increased market value of the remain- 
der is greater than that of the total be- 
fore liquidation. They figure that, if 
trade is restored as hoped for, the in- 
come will not be appreciably re- 
duced. It is certain, however, 
that the United Kingdom has not 
been stripped of overseas invest- 
ments as so many believe. 

Liquidation of British invest- 
ments in the United States gives 
a clearer picture. When British 
war buying started, gold re- 
serves were used until early in 
1940. In the next few months, 
the dollar balances were added. 
As these ran low, liquidation of 
investments started. At that 
time, our government survey 
showed $2,743,000,000 in British 
investments in the United States, 
of which $833,000,000 were di- 
rect investments. The remainder 
was in stocks, bonds and as- 
sorted funds. 

Securities were offered on the 


72 


Great Britain? 


New York Stock Exchange in small lots 
to avoid breaking the market. The 
American Viscose Corporation, a United 
States subsidiary entirely owned by 
Courtaulds, Ltd., was a test for liquidat- 
ing the direct investments. Though it 
was a profitable $100,000,000 going con- 
cern, it brought only $54,350,000 at a dis- 
tress sale. When the Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Co., subsidiary of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, Ltd., was 
put on the block, our Government made 
a $25,000,000 loan and the British re- 
tained control throughthe commonstock. 

In the interim until lend-lease in 
March, 1941, obviated further direct 
purchasing, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation advanced money for British 
purchases. RFC was authorized to lend 
$425,000,000—only $390,000,000 was 
called for—at three per cent for 15 years 
with a possible extension of five years. 
Deposited as security for this loan are: 
British owned listed securities of 75 
American companies ($205,000,000), un- 
listed securities of 47 companies ($115,- 
000,000), the capital stock of 41 British 
owned American insurance companies 
($180,000,000) and the pledged earnings 
of the American branches of 41 British 
insurance companies (reserves $200,- 
000,000). 

In the three years, the British Minis- 
try of Supply mission in New York, 
with RFC approval, sold $13,474,000 of 
the securities, the only liquidation out 
of the $700,000,000 holdings pledged for 
the loan. 

The rest of the securities for these 
loans, of course, continue British owned. 
In three years, ending June 30, 1944, 
they earned $120,457,000. From the total 
income from sale and interest, the RFC 
deducted $28,000,000 for interest and set 
aside $11,000,000 toward future interest 
and sinking fund. The remaining $94,- 
000,000 was applied to the principal, re- 
ducing the loan to less than $296,000,000. 

Canada, which wants to retain British 
investments for postwar purposes, has 
adopted a modified form of lend-lease. 








50¢ 
“Prof. Tam yre 


“I see you paying taxes” 






When liquidation of these investments 
approached $750,000,000, Canada voteg 
$1,000,000,000 mutual aid as a gift ang 
followed that with interest-free loans 
which promise to be even larger. 
Through the centuries, shipping has 
been the next big producer of British 
overseas income. Profits in 1939 wer, 
$525,000,000. The usual off-hand esti. 
mate is that they will be less thap 
$325,000,000 after the war. That figure 
is based on tonnage. In the 25 years be. 
tween the wars, world tonnage increaseq 
51 per cent, that of the United States 
more than 414 times, that of Japan more 
than three times, while that of the 
United Kingdom decreased 5.3 per cent, 
In 1939, the empire had 21,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping, one-seventh flying 
flags of the Dominions. According to the 
British White Paper, 11,643,000 tons 
were lost up to this year by enemy action 
or marine risks. In the same five years, 
the White Paper reports, 4,717,000 tons 
were built in the United Kingdom. The 
net loss on these figures is only one- 
third. Nor do the figures include what 
has been built for Britain in Canada, 
Australia and the United States. 


Ocean shipping not ruined 


IT is true that increased tonnage under 
the American flag dwarfs that of the 
United Kingdom. The shipping business 
will continue highly competitive and 
none is so optimistic as to expect that 
future world agreements will prorate 
cargoes on the basis of available na- 
tional tonnage. Shipping profits depehd 
not only on a vessel’s tonnage and knots 
but on utilization of cargo space, econo- 
my of operation, quick turn-around and 
other factors in which the seafaring 
British have generations of experience. 
England’s shipping income therefore 
will not be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as its possible loss in tonnage. 
According to official figures, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom’s exports went down from 
$1,898,000,000 in 1938 to $935,000,000 in 
1943, whereas America’s exports went 
up from $3,094,000,000 in 1938 to $12,- 
718,000,000 in 1943. But there is a catch 
in these official figures because 80 per 


cent of America’s “exports” in 1943— 
more in 1944—were lend-lease 
shippings. With lend-lease de- 
ducted, America’s commercial 


exports for 1943 were only $2,- 


f> 
/) 609,000,000 which represents a 

J, decrease from 1938. 

if Any forecast of future com- 


with all the restrictions in pro- 
duction and shipping is there- 


fore ridiculous. 


th merce based on wartime figures 
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Apprehensive of future Ameri- 


can encroachment in the export 
field, one British industry re 
ports a reassuring canvass of 
commercial representatives of 
foreign governments in London. 
A couple of the published replies, 
while possibly tune? to please the 
callers, are illuminzting. Trade 
will return to an unsentimental 
competitive business basis. 
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a ATIONAL HARVESTER is proud 
that all its peacetime products are 
vital. basic, and essential—even in a 


national economy geared to war. 


In these war years Harvester has also 
built millions of strange new precision 
machines that are purely implements 
of war. These we shall build so long 
as there is need. 

There will be an end to them when 
Victory is won. 

But for the things that are tradi- 
tionally Harvester'’s, there will be 2 
new beginning. 


International ‘irucks, International 


INTERNATIONAL 





Industrial Power and McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Farm Equipment, 
will play a major part in the making 
of the Post-War world. As all of these 
are fighting, now, on battlefront and 
home front, they will fight to insure a 
greater future for America. 


Let THIS MARK—the symbol dis- 
played here—be your guide when you 
have need for products such as these 
that Harvester builds. 


It is a new mark for an old name, 
known to all the world—INTERNA- 
TIONAL HARVESTER. 


It is the symbol of a reputation 


HARVESTS 


WN g 


. (yy) FARMALL (C= 
y) ‘ 


This symbol means: “Products of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER” 


NARVESTER Jf is the Mark of EXPERIENCE and SERVICE 


which shall rise to whatever heights 
the united people of America may 
choose to reach in their own march to 
the future. 


This you may take as Harvester’s 
pledge to Industry and Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


‘OUR JOB TODAY Let's all 
our job today—the job of all of us- 


remember that 
is to fight 
.. fight on the food 
.. give to the blood bank... buy extra 


... for VICTORY. 


harder on the home front . 
front. 


War Bonds... fight inflation 








“We definitely prefer British goods 
| when local production is not sufficient» 
| the Commerce Officer of Australia is 
quoted as saying. “Neither the Uniteg 
States nor Australia will have any Claim 


OPPORTUNITIES on the other after the return of peace. 
| Only the operation of American len@. 
AT YOUR AGE | lease prevents Australha from buying 


heavily from England at present.” 
“Brazil not only favors buying Britigh 


; . . ; goods but once imported everythin 
The Prudential's distinctive ‘modified life’ poli- from Great Britain,” that countess 
: : . Commercial Counsellor said. “This has 
cies are designed to provide low cost protection changed somewhat as Americans have 
bs studied the Brazilian market, printed 
right from the start. Let a representative show catalogs in Portuguese, allowed six 
. months’ credit and given better service 

you how little you need to lay aside for a sub- than British exporters.” 


: - s The representative of Argentina ex. 
stantial amount of life insurance, plained that most commercial houses in 


his country are pro-British and eager to 
buy British goods but that British ex- 


port methods, compared to those of the 
Call local office United States, leave much to be desired, 
With large debts and liquid foreign 

or write Home Office 


assets close to exhaustion but with sub- 
stantial productive overseas _ invest- 
ments remaining and vastly increased 
productive capacity at home, the United 


Kingdom is confident of its future asa 

She Pr going concern. 
UDENTIAL “Our tax load for reconstruction will 
be greater,’’ says Lord Woolton, minis- 


ter of reconstruction. “The budget will 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


not balance each year but will balance 
A mutual life insurance company over a long term. We need not dismay if 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY exports do not immediately balance im- 
HOME OFFICE . ports. O@r experience and our continued 
progress in technical efficiency and pro- 

duction will soon change the picture.” 














Never before such FAST, EASY 
FILING! 


Income is higher 


FIGURES justify his confidence. The 
net national income, exclusive of pen- 
sion, unemployment, relief and health 
insurance payments and interest on the 
national debt, increased from $18,554- 
000,000 in 1938, to $82,933,000,000 in 
1943. Annual private income, including 
the above transfer items but deducting 
$2,212,000,000 direct taxes in 1938, and 
OLD-STYLE. FOLDERS ELAN $7,677,000,000 in 1943, increased from 

; $18,091,000,000 to $27,392,000,000. Pri- 
fame and folders, JULES ‘Makes Light Work . 


showing how they 


ite savings, after living or operating 
hang upright in file 
drawer. 









Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs | expenses, steadily increased from $1, 
414,000,000 in 1938, to $7,048,000,000 in 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 1942 








basis of unique construction for faster, easier, This result has been accomplished 

Oxford better sweeping. Block is % usual size ~ easier chiefly by increased production through 

to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are re ed unemployment and higher effi- 

* more compact — provide “spring and snap” | ciency, doubling the food production at 

P E Ni D A F L E x action. Handle instantly adjustable to height home, curtailing investments and reduc- 

New style filing folder of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. ing consumer consumption by on “fifth. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NO NEW CABIN- | Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast T e country’s machine tool production 

ETS—simple frame ordinary brushes 3 to 1. } ncreased 70 per cent and—in addi- 

HANGS! fits in file drawer TEED tion to its established position in cutlery 
Reduces filing time and folders ee | rey egaree machinery, textiles, glass, chinawart 

20%—transforms fil- ney ckodting. Since Pearl Harbor Speed —Nipted sea und whiskies—war experience has 

ing — bs gare Send for have proved their superiority in many thous- ET gic A A RI ER 
thine, FREE BOOKLET. ands of factories under varied conditions. pats Nes os im Ot ign grac 

Dn ee | They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet ‘The adele ee ee 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. ||} your requirements. Prompt shipment on a pe ean rcepcdinaacss sco 

352 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. P || AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for Pra t sae seat pectoneanes will a he abels 

| a styles, sizes, and prices today. ished or relaxed to the extent of 

| ‘ares ° threatening the present regulated na- 

| Firm came cccrecbsanes we Mi /waukee Dustless tional economy. Britain at the same time 

I NOD oss sacs coingisniecertuacebioen | BRUSH COMPANY | foresees increased expenses for debt 

{city State | 522 N. 22nd St.; Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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“I’ve got my 
second wind” 


Sure, I’m tired of war. 


Sure, I thought we’d have the 
Germans licked by now. 


Sure, I’ve been thinking ahead 
about my job in peace. 


Sure, I’d like to buy a new car 
with new tires—and a new kitchen 
for our home. 


Sure, I could use a good, long rest. 
But the General has asked for 





Ae more and then still more 
ill balance ammunition. 
, dismay if * * ¥ 
conti Wars are won by men who march 
ictal that one extra mile—and shoot 
that one extra bullet. 
Wars are won by men who stick 
ro ot it out. 
not on A lot of Americans before us have 
08 ea stuck it out—the men at Valley 
including Forge—Lincoln himself—the lost 
988 battalion in the Argonne Forest. 
006. a A lot of Americans are sticking 
operating it out today—the men closing in 
000,000 fn on Berlin—and in the heat of the 
= jungle in the Pacific. 
snronall te 
pre I’m sticking it out on my war job. 
ae I’ve got my second wind. 
"add Until this war is settled the way 
rr we want it settled, I know 
ence. Sa America still needs me. 
h eral 
for cloth- | 
ds will be 
1t be abol- 
noe SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
eae “a 1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. * Jn Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


sues} UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





oe 


TER SOLE AOE: 


charges, war pensions, military, educa- 
f tion, health and social insurance—the 
= Beveridge plan under another label. 


But Nicolas Kaldor of the London 
School of Economics calls fears that the 


& & 
ra proposed social burdens will be heavy 
“nonsense.” 


. 4 


British income higher 





¥ HE estimates that national income, 
though lower than now, will be almost 
half again as much as in 1938. 

“Contrary to a widely held opinion, 
the financial burden which the Bey- 
eridge plan imposes on the various 
classes of the community (even if its 
benefits are not considered), is extreme- 
ly small and cannot affect the postwar 
levels of taxation or disposable income 
to any significant extent.” 

How the overseas markets which Brit- 
ain must have for its increased produc- 
tion will finance their purchases is the 
real problem and this brings the United 
States into the plans. 

The demand will be there but most 
countries will need credit or other 
help until their own economies are 
restored. 

The most popular suggestion in Eng- 
land is that the United States become 
the world’s creditor nation, also lower 






Series = its tariffs for freer entry of British 
ES TE seas ne foods. 
’ icthlv skilled > i ‘ i ¢ it ) < - a . : 
AIR ¢ essor blows out! And 80 highly skilled men in a plant producing radio { arts Specifically, the suggestion as ex- 
are idle. A phone call to the supplier gets a new unit delivered in six hours flat—via plained in Tha New Statesman and 
Air Express, the only way to avoid lay-off of the night shift with loss of 564 man-hours. Nation of London, is that Britain “con 
(Air Express can serve every business with economy.) 


tinue to borrow from the United States 

-lend-lease supplies under another 
name—to cover the deficits in its cur- 
rent international accounts and to ob- 
tain resources for investment in less de- 








veloped parts of the world.”’ 
7 
Ready for competition 

ON THE theory that high wages in the 
United States increase production costs 
and that its own domestic economy can 
be controlled, Britain is ready to meet 
‘ eel ” A I PX its only worth-while competitor in world 
SPECIAL PICK-UP and delivery of shipments at THOUSANDS of manufacturers have found markets after Germany and Japan have 

both ends, with speed of flight in between! that Air Express usually saves many times been eliminated. 
The great economy of Air Express must be over its cost. (Any item anywhere in the It is satisfied that its seasoned judg- 
figured in terms of time. When time means nation is yours in a matter of hours, so ment is better than that of the United 
money, Air Express saves both. long as the shipment fits in a plane.) States “with its still immature attitude 


toward world affairs,’”—a valuation of 
Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed American foreign policy by The Round 


b Table, a British empire political quar- 
25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 mil } 


Ler 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with co W unt to be in friendly collaboras 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. (Oft: f vith the United States,” the Chan- 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of forei cellor of Exchequer explained to a cor- 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. respondent, “but do not want to be in a 
position in which, if unhappily some 





disaster befell the United- States, we 
should similarly have to go down and 
suffer with them. We do not want to be 
tied in that way 


N The United States wants to bring 
f— GETS THERE FIRST 





osperity to all nations and to all peo 
Write Today for“Quizzical Quizz’, a book- ple, but the United States is not the 
let packed with facts that will help you eternal almoner of the world. Bretton 
solve man\ eo Railwa Woods plans are for the participation of 
Express Agency, Air UXPFress Division, many nations instead of a dual combina- 
30 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask ' 
for it at any Airline or Express office sa . : , 
Airlin t Exy 1 ieee [hose plans as summarized by Harry 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 76 NATION'S BUSINESS 
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TELEVISION, one of the post-war wonders that will be yours, 
depends on electricity. So do your refrigerator, telephone, radio, 
washing machine, lights. Electricity powers the automatic coal- 
stoker in your basement. And remember, most of America’s elec- 
tricity comes from coal! On top of all this—Bituminous Coal 
heats 4 out of every 7 homes in the U.S. Truly, Bituminous Coal 
is the Faithful Servant of Home, Farm, and Industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


Faithful Servant of Home, Farm, and Industry! 





* s — 


COAL IS THE SOURCE OF ELECTRIC POWER for most of this 
country’s production lines—it is also a basic material from which 
many products are made, such as plastics, nylon threads, dyes, 
and many drugs—including the new life-saving sulfas! In addi- 
tion, the production of steel, paints, explosives, thousands of 
chemicals, and some 200,000 other products depends on coal! 





“AMERICA NEEDS ELECTRICITY FROM COAL!” 


Last year, for electric utilities, railroads, 

home, factory, and farm, the coal industry 

produced over 600 million tons... more 

coal than has ever been mined in any year 

in any country in history! And the industry 

is hard at work to make your post-war coal 
for home heating in more uniform sizes, practically dust- 
less—cleaner than ever. 


Surprising facts about Bituminous Coal 
1. Electric utilities are the fifth largest consumers of coal 
...using in excess of 76 million tons annually! More 
electricity is generated from coal than from all other 
sources combined! 
2. Electricity generated from coal costs less to produce— 
by a wide margin—than electricity generated from “free” 
water power! And modern coal-burning steam plants are 
the most efficient power-generating plants. 
3. Experts say that without electric. power generated 
from coal, over 700 million additional workers would be 
required for America’s annual industrial production. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N, Y. 














D. White, Assistant to Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, “are to 
eliminate competitive depreciated cur. 
rencies and discriminatory bilatera] 
agreements, to reduce the likelihood of 
economic warfare which leads to politi- 
cal wars, to put nations on their feet 
economically and to increase trade and 
employment, both for us and for all oth- 
er nations.” 


England will have trade plans 


BRITAIN’S policy still awaits adoption 
and Britain will decide for its best in- 
terests. 

The Federation of British Industries 
favors continual government controls 
and bilateral trade agreements with 
other countries. The British Chamber 
of Commerce, London Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Union of Manu- 
facturers endorse the imperial prefer- 
ence policy. 

Import and export controls, bilateral 
or multilateral agreements, bulk gov- 
ernment purchases, blocked balances 
| and clearing restrictions, another sterl- 
ing bloc area, government supercartels 
and even a world divided into four mar- 
keting spheres are also in the hopper 
from which Britain’s final plan will 
emerge. 

The United States has faced most of 
| them in the past without serious handi- 

cap to its own trade. 

Its future policies can wait until Brit- 
ain’s plan emerges. In the meantime, 
the United States may well raise an eye- 
brow at any suggestion that the great 
trader nation of the world is either im- 


of Aluminum Ingots per day Required to Meet | rrr’ & Sscomssce 
the Demand for ACME BETTER CASTINGS TOOL ROOM 


HIS pile of aluminum ingots will be just a bite for the hungry 
furnaces in the Acme foundry. For in becoming one of the | i) 
ial 














five largest aluminum foundries in the United States, Acme has 
stepped foundry capacity up to nearly 60,000 pounds of aluminum 


per day. 





Both sand and permanent mold aluminum castings are made in 
accordance with advanced foundry techniques, the permanent 
mold process being particularly notable for insuring close toler- 
ances, uniformity, and high tensile strength. 








Acme progress is important to you as well as to us. For it is 
based on producing castings which meet the most advanced re- 
quirements of today’s metalworking industry for permanent mold 


aluminum alloy castings 


For castings to speed your production and to cut your costs, 


I 


submit your requirements to Acme. 


NEW ACME BOOK pss for at 44 Page, full / prego ra. _ ing how A a j 
1 rganize and equipped to sup Vy you cas ings meeas anc 
TELLS THE STORY . 


to render complete service to the metalworking industry. \ 


Wumnium 2 Wlnys, Ine. 
Formerly Acme Pattern & Tool Co., Inc. 


DAYTON 3, OHIO and a bobbie pin” 
PATTERNS - TOOLS - ALUMINUM CASTINGS + ENGINEERING 


“A half-inch drill, a hack saw 
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The store with eye-appeal 





is the store that gets the business! 


















BEFORE 


TO IMPROVE you! 
PLAN nai ind store interio! 


store fro oO 


with Pitts! 
you'll be ready to 
postwar 
lern store in Ama 
shows how effec 
i 


yurgh Glass .- - 
get your! 
business 
share ¢ 

This mo 
rillo, Texas seks 
tively Pittsburgh Gla ‘ 
he 1+ give a store a MOF 
ct! ippearance. AY 

1 Roy Smith. 
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AFTER 


Start planning NOW. The earlier you plan modernization work, the earlier you'll get it when building restrictions are lifted. 


yO ‘LL want a store interior that thousands of retailers will be start improving stores with Pitts- 
that’s smart, modern, good-look- wanting when building restrictions burgh Glass and Store Front Metal. 
ing—full of the buy-appeal for which are lifted. Remember . . . no store See your architect to assure a well- 
Pittsburgh Glass is famous. And modernization work has been done planned, economical store design. 
you'll want a Pittsburgh with for several years...and there’sabig = Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
the persona and attraction to backlog! him. 


turn sidewalk trafhe into store traffic. 
That’s the combination that wins 
bigger profits, better 


t’s the combination 


So why not plan your new store 
front and interior “ow? Then your 
modernization job will be one of the 
first ones we'll do when W e’re able to 


And send the coupon... today... 
for our free books showing actual 
facts, figures and photographs “of 
many Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 


PITTSBURGH" slonc for Lully Class and nist 


LLLELURGCL CLES | 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


{~~ 


9076-5 Grant Building. “ : 
Yegse send me, without obligation, your 
Picea wok we on store modernization, 
; 
* Name 
for Store Fronts and Interiors is . 
Cry... state 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY - 














FROM THE 


Trisco World 


TO THE 


Entire Worl 





Frisco ...one of America’s GREAT rail- 
roads...makes direct connections with 
practically every other major railroad 
in the nation, thereby providing un- 
. excelled transportation facilities to and 
from the rich Frisco territory. In addi- 
tion, Frisco’s Port of Pensacola on the 
Gulf of Mexico, facilities for 
world-wide imports and exports. 


offers 


wn 


000 MILES IN 9 GREAT STATES 


Missouri e¢ Arkansas @ Oklahoma 


Texas Kansas e Tennessee 


Mississippi 


Alabama e 


Florida 








ST.LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY. 








Linking Transcontinental Routes... 
Border to Border and Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 24) 

pig iron production, wholesale prices, 
building activity—and other important 
| factors for which statistics are avail- 
able—often have been used to illustrate 
the point that plotted curves represent- 
ing combinations of some of our activi- 
ties assume certain rhythmic patterns. 
Individual charts also tend to show that 
each of our economic activities has a 
rhythmic fluctuation of its own. As com- 
pared with generai tendencies, the cycle 
for the individual factor may be prac- 
tically the same, similaz, or quite differ- 
ent. 

Various specialists in cycle analysis 
have indicated that, of the more than 
500 different kinds of economic series 
studied, at least half show a tendency 
to fluctuate from high to low, at average 
intervals of 40 or 41 months from one 
peak to another and from one low point 
to another. Evidence has been presented 
to indicate that a wave of something 
around this length is present in iron 
and steel production, for example. 


Ups and downs in prices 


FOR wholesale prices since 1832 there 
has been a succession of fluctuations 
with average intervals of nine years 
from peak to peak and low to low; and 
for building activity, a rhythmic fluctua- 
tion—averaging 1814 years between 
consecutive peaks, and from one low to 
the next—has prevailed for 150 years. 

Workers in this field also point out 
that an average interval could admit of 
considerable variation in length. The 
evidence that cyclical fluctuations exist 
is generally accepted but the impression 
of regularity may be exaggerated. The 
interest in rhythmic fluctuation in eco- 


Can We Tame Business Cycles? 


evidences of similar fluctuations in 
metal production and in other activitig 
of their respective countries. 

One of the most intriguing angleg ¢ 
cycle analysis is the evidence of reeyp 
rent emotional fluctuations of industria} 
workers, as found in a study made by 
the University of Pennsylvania with th 
cooperation of the Pennsylvania Raj 
road. 

The male workers, who placed them. 
selves under observation, all showed 4 
tendency to fluctuate in a rhythmic 
sort of way from periods of high optim. 
ism to periods of depression. The length 
of the intervals from one depression 
period to another varied for different 
individuals, but for each individual the 
same interval recurred over and over 
with a great deal of regularity. 

This tendency is not confined, of 
course, to the participants in this study 
or to industrial workers. The tendency 
to fluctuate emotionally with some de. 
gree of rhythm is accepted as a general 
characteristic of human beings. In 
summing up his conclusions, Dr. Rex- 
ford B. Hersey suggests that—until the 
basic cause of periodic change can be 
discovered—it may be wise to accept the 
fact of these changes, in mood and abil- 
ity, as a fundamental law of our nature 
and try to adjust our lives to their de 
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mands. In other words, the advice seems 
to be—if we have blue Mondays, get 
ready for them. 

So far, we have said nothing about 
business cycles, as such. However, we 
have them in the United States and they 
also occur in all other countries with a 
modern type of organization. That is, 
there are cyclical fluctuations from good 
times to bad times. For 
the prosperity-depression swings in the 


some 











nomic activities is international in United States are commonly referred to 
scope. Prewar analysts of all economi- as business cycles while in some other 
cally advanced nations have offered countries the same kind of recurrences 
The worker’s spirits tended to fluctuate 
from optimism to periods of depression 
80 
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PLASMA TO THE RESCUE... 
Mr. Cellophane protecting the needle! 


THE NEEDLES which transmit blood plasma to 
our Armed Forces must be kept sterile. And 
that’s Sylvania cellophane’s job! The needles 
are first sealed in cellophane then sterilized at 
terrific heat. The cellophane stays air-tight 
and bacteria resistant, The needles stay sterile! 


SYLVANIA CELLOP 


One more essential war job for Syivania! 
One more “command performance” for cello- 
phane. But bear in mind that the developments 
Sylvania is making today will mean more uses 
for cellophane . . . and better cellophane .. . in 
the postwar tomorrow, 








|— 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Offic 2 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 











Said the Bookkeeper to the Manager: 


What's this new paper we’re using? It’s a pleasure 


to work wrth. 


Said the Manager to the Bookkeeper: 


lt should be. We chose it after weeks of testing 


various kinds of paper for all our records. It’s Parsons 
Mechano Form. 


HIS firm ‘has several different 

machines . . . and needs both 
sheets and cards that take various 
machine inks as well as hand-post- 
ing writing inks. Entries must be 
clean cut and legible and stay that 
way. Thesystem calls for matching 
colors in both paper and cards, and 
quite a variety of colors. 

If your records must stand plenty 
of use and abuse, takeerasing, even 
with chemical erasers, without 
changing color, and stand erect 








in files without getting dog-eared, 
Parsons Mechano Form is what 
you need. Only in a cotton fiber 
paper can you get real wearing 
and lasting quality. 

So when you need bookkeeping 
and record papers that will do 
everything the job requires, specify 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM, 
an economical 50% cotton fiber 
paper, made by the mill that 
specializes in paper engineered to 
he job right.* 


dot 


11 








PA P 


2ARSONS 


_MADE WITH COTTON FIBERS 


E ROS 








PARSONS PAPER COMPANY -« 


* For example: One manufacturer of bookkeeping 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


g machines uses ink that dries very 


quickly. It makes a clean, sharp impression ... but after an hour it kept on spreading along 
the fibers in the paper. Working with this machine manufacturer, we evolved a paper formula 
which solved the problem . . . and will take any ink without smudge or spreading. 


are more likely 
economic life.” 

Statistics of industrial production, 
published by the League of Nations 
after the last war, indicate that, in 1929 
all nations were riding close to the crest 
of one of these rhythmic waves, ang 
that the United States, France, Bel. 
gium, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia 
reached the bottom in July, 1932, while 
the United Kingdom and Germany 
dropped to their respective lows in the 
third quarter of the same year. 

That the recovery movement in the 
various countries developed irregularly 
is now a well known story. The impor- 
tant point, here, is the fact of the 
world’s reckless upsurge after the last 
war and the hard fall to the bottom. 


to be called “waves in 


Business has its cycles 


WORLD experiences since about 1789 
include three waves in economic 
life, averaging about 50 years in dura- 
tion, a series of cyclical movements of 
from seven to 11 years, and a number 
of shorter waves lasting about three 
and one-half years, according to Nikolai 
Kondratieff, of Moscow. 

Counting business cycles as intervals 
between recessions, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
finds that, in the United States, we have 
had 32 cycles in 127 years. Those occur- 
ring since his count bring the total to 
about 36. Opinions differ, however, as to 
what constitutes a recession of sufficient 
importance to record. Over and over, we 
have experienced the recurrence of the 
four phases that mark the business 
cycle—prosperity, recession, depression 
and recovery. These business cycles dif- 
fer as to duration of time required for 
completing the cycle and as to relative 
duration of their component parts. 


long 


Prosperity, maladjustments growing 
out of a boom, excessive accumulation 
of inventories in advance of rising 
prices, credit facilities, 
lag in consumer buying as a result of 


high business costs and high prices, in- 


weakening of 


ability of industry to invest in capital 
goods, sudden price drops—depression, 
brief pause—and the same thing all 
over again, these are some of the de- 


tails. Wars and other disturbance 
the 
pe aks 


‘s effect 

length of the intervals between 

but do not affect the persistent 

repetition of the same routine. 
All of which the 

f cycles are a natural part of 


raises question: 
things 
if peaks and valleys come along in busi- 
ness, not because of the business meth- 
od, but regardless of it—then why not 
learn to adjust ourselves to cycles, in- 
stead of trying to eliminate them ? 

Why should we attempt to seek a for- 
mula by which we might forever rise in 
economic wealth and never come down 
again, when rise and fall is the rhythm 
of life, always has been and always will 
be? Perhaps a study of cycles will show 
us better how to live with them. 

That may be a subject for analysts, 
consumers, business, labor, and others 
to get together and confer about. 
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AND METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
is at its very heart! While the Nation as a 
whole lost 3.1% of its population since 1940, the 
West gained 8.5%. The three Pacific Coast States 
gained 13.3%... California, 14.8%... Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, 21.3%! 


These fast-growing markets need an ever-increasing 
supply of thousands of products. Your company 
should profit by this demand. 


Why not supply these live markets from a plant in 
in the Metropolitan Oakland Area? The logical 
point from which to serve the Eleven Western 


States. ... at low cost, and at a time saving over the 


THIS BOOK East of as much as ten days. 
gives you the facts 


If you are studying the opportunities the West offers your company, 
our new book, It’s An Amazing NEW West, will help solve your 
problems. If you have not yet investigated, you should not delay a day 
in getting the facts about the NEW West and Metropolitan Oakland 
Area this book will give you. Write for it now! 
CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: Write us the requirements of your West Coast 
operation, and we will prepare a Confidential Special Survey directly applied to 
your problems. Get ready mow for prompt action as soon as restrictions are lifted. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 4508 
389 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 








st OHMER 
THE FUR will be 


A ume 


yako 10 GET! 


THE FIRST OHMER REGISTERS, of 
course, will come out of the factory 
too slowly to meet the general de- 
mand. Store owners are even asking 
about placing orders today, because, 
as before, Ohmer Registers will offer 


these typical Ohmer features! 


REGISTERS 









PRE-INDICATION — an outstanding 
Ohmer principle that knocks out errors at 
the source. You actually see the figures 
before you ring up the sale—displaying 
on both sides of the register before—dur- 
ing—and after each registration. There 
are many keyboard model Ohmers, too. 





THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED “BUILT-IN 
BOOKKEEPER” of them all! The locked- 
in printed record classifies, dates, and 
numbers each sale; gives daily grand 
totals; provides total reset number to en- 
force correct reading; prevents unauthor- 


ized total resetting. 





PERFORMANCE PLUS. Ohmer Cash Reg- 
isters combine exclusive protective con- 
trols with small size, attractive appear- 
ance, ease and speed of operation, flexible 
application and simplified construction. 
For years these features have paid divi- 


dends in ev ery type of store. 











We’re planning for the future right now. Tell us 
your interests and we'll keep you in touch with all 
design and production developments. Remember, 
feature for feature, Ohmer Registers supply more 
information and greater protection at a minimum 
investment—have proved themselves throughout 
the world in every type of 
retail store. OHMER REGISTER 
Co., DAYTON 1, OHIO. 


CASH REGISTERS for every type of retail store 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for transportation 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for industry 





MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 





OPA, 301 A.D. 


IT TOOK more than price con- 
trol, Diocletian found, to keep 


the cost of living down 


More than 16 centuries ago the Ro- 
man Emperor Diocletian established the 
first recorded price-control in history, 
It was so startlingly like our present 
control that its administrative agency 
might well have been called by the Latin 
equivalent for Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The modern OPA was set up to ward 
off inflation. Diocletian’s “OPA” was an 
attempt to save his people from the 
effects of an inflation which had already 
run wild. 

“All men know,” the Emperor wrote 
in the introduction to his law, “that 
articles of traffic and objects of daily 
use have attained exorbitant prices, 
four or eight times their true value or 
even more than that; so that, through 
the avarice of monopolists, the provision- 
ing of our armies becomes impossible 
We have, therefore, determined to fix, 
not the price of those articles, which 
would be unjust, but the amount which, 
in each case, they will not be allowed to 
exceed.” 


Titi, 








Ceiling for prices and labor 
DIOCLETIAN was setting price ceil- 


ings. He also tried to stabilize wages, as 
our War Labor Board has done. Here are 
a few examples of what could be called 
the Little Steel Formula of Rome in 
301 A.D. 

Field laborer, 30¢ a day; mason or 
carpenter, 60¢ a day; house painter, 
89¢; teacher (per month per pupil) 60¢ 
to $2.40; barber, per customer, 2%¢; 
lawyer (for obtaining a judgment) 
$11.92. | | 

And here are a few ceiling prices fixed 
by Diocletian’s edict: Oysters, $1.20 a 
hundred; wine, 20¢ a quart; olive oil, 
30¢ a quart; pork or beef, 20¢ a pound; 
lard, 26¢ a pound; pair of chickens, 72¢; 
eggs, 15¢ a dozen; rabbit, $2.48; peas- 
ant’s shoes, $1.43; horse’s saddle, $4.16; 
and woman’s boxwood comb, $17! 

Most of those prices look low by to- 
day’s standards. But by comparison to 
the wage-scale of Diocletian’s time, they 
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The Famous Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast Railroad which operates from Chicago 
to Miami over lines of the C. & &. I., L. & N.,N. C. & St. L., A. B. C. and the A. C. L. 


WHEN THE SUN SHINES AGAIN 


When the boys from the war 
fronts are home, when emer- 
gency travel is over, then you 
will plan a real vacation for 
yourself, seeking out sunny 
climes and pleasant places. 
And for your journey you will 
have wonderful, modern trains 
—like this luxurious, stainless 
steel streamliner, the Dixie 


Flagler, which runs between 


Chicago and the East Coast of 
Florida to Miami. The railroads 
are planning for more of them. 
Budd, creator of the Dixie Flag- 
ler and scores of other cele- 
brated trains, will build them. 

Jsing stainless steel for ut- 
most strength and safety, Budd 
builds the one class Sleeper- 
Coach trains with reclining 


chairs which have proved so 


Originator s of ALLSTEEL™ auto bodies, stainless steel lightu eight trains and 


highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 


tures. Inventors 


tre 


f the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


TDI 


popular both East and West— 
builds also sleeping cars of ad- 
vanced design, dining cars, ob- 
servation cars, tavern and 
lounge cars. Budd-built trains 
and Budd-designed cars, now 
serving on America’s foremost 
railroads, have revolutionized 
rail passenger transportation. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA . DETROIT 
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Morse 3/16” pitch chains accurately 
transmit small power and timing 
motions in the mechanism of movie 
cameras and all kinds of smaller 
machines. Huge Morse chains per- 
form successfully on dual drive 
marine transmissions and other 
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UNITED DISTILLERS (OF AMERICA) LTD. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


power loads up to 5000 H.P. 


For over 40 years Morse Chain 
Drives have been serving all Amer- 
ican industry. Morse engineers are 
at your service in designing trouble 
free, long-lived efficient drives. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCHES 


DIRECT 
NAME 
SYSTEM 


Reconvert 
YOUR FILES 


You have a potential file problem on your 
hands right now . . . for which this booklet 
offers a solution. Your files are full of wartime 
correspondence, that is going to mean eventual 
reconversion of your present. filing system. 


For the facts that will help you solve this problem 
quickly and efficiently, write now for Office Manual 
Section 17. It will show you how to avoid delay in 
filing and FINDING your correspondence. 


A copy of this valuable booklet is ready and 
waiting for you. 


YAWMAN»> FRBE MFG.(. 
1043 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 








were dizzily high. To get an idea of the 
cost of living for the average worker, 
even under Diocletian’s schedule whic, 
must have been lower than actual pre. 
vailing prices, it must be kept in ming | 
that the average worker of that timp | 
earned less than a tenth of an American 
worker’s wages today. 




















Is it any wonder the historian, Fey. } fet 
rero, described the conditions which of 
Diocletian was trying to remedy, in | f 
these words: “a 

“Inflation caused a frenzied increage 
and a mad irregularity of prices which | 5 
brought the unfortunate people to a con. | Mé 
dition of hopelessness, as prices rose not De 
only from year to year, but from hour to | ! 
hour.” ho 

Diocletian’s attempt to relieve his | ™ 
people from the evils of inflation by ra 
price control was a failure. It Was a 
failure because, at the same time he was | 
setting price ceilings, his treasury was be 
coining enormous sums of debased cur- } ™ 
rency, which nobody would accept at its ho 
face value. He was trying to halt infla- | ™ 
tion with one hand while he accelerateg | ™ 
it with the other. tel 

Eventually Diocletian saw the eco- ra 
nomic light and dealt with the cause of be 
runaway prices, instead of the effect, | ™ 
He reformed the currency, substituted " 
sound money for bad. Prices promptly sh 
descended to normal, and the Roman | ™ 
citizen no longer had to use a pound of 
shekels to buy a pound of flour. 

But history fails to record whether | 
that woman’s boxwood comb ever sa 
dropped below $17 again. 

—BERTON BRALEY 3 
as 
he 

d b ol 
Food Laboratory U 
tk 
Goes Afield . 
SO THAT G-I Joe can continue to be | * 
the world’s best-fed fighting man, the | 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot is using . 
a mobile food laboratory, entirely self- A 
contained and fully equipped with the : 
finest scientific food-testing and analyz- | — 
ing devices. ? 

The trailer-mounted kitchen was de- ‘ 
veloped by Cleaver-Brooks Co. of Mil- | « 
waukee in cooperation with the Quar- > 
termaster Depot. It is based on a similar {| , 
traveling laboratory built before the p 
war by the National Canners Associa- - 
tion but has many innovations and add- . 
ed conveniences. It is insulated and air- 
conditioned for better control of atmos-| , 
pheric conditions which prevail | ; 
during the inspection work. 3 

This mobile laboratory makes tests | } 
during all steps of packing operations, 
thus locating the exact spots at which| , 
causes for spoilage may enter the proc- F 
ess. The laboratory will also survey t 
processing techniques to determine 
whether vitamins are retained by pres- 
ent canning methods. 1 

3uilt under the _ kitchen’s' work 
benches are cabinets, drawers, refrig- | 


subzero and 
for chemical reagents, supplies, 


glassware and other equipment. 


erators, icers 


ments 
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Bootstraps or 
Balance Wheel? 


(Continued from page 44) 
ference last fall reported that the wants 
of the foreign business men at the con- 
ference for American credits reached 
“astronomical” proportions. 


: } 
The Combined Production and Re- 


sources Board and the Combined Raw 
Materials Board of the WPB reported in 
December urgent pleas for “everything 
from horseshoe nails for Sicily and fish 
nooks for the Greeks to water-pumping 
machinery for the Netherlands,” 60,000 
railway freight cars for Europe. 

There is a striking similarity, and an 
ominous one for American consumers, 


between what foreign countries need | 


and what is particularly short here at 
home. European countries need locomo- 
tives, but so do we. They need quick 


mass housing; but Americans need bet- | 


ter housing, too. Europe needs American 
farm machinery, but our farmers have 
been on short rations of farm machinery 
now for three years. Vast foreign needs 
for textiles are reported, but an acute 
shortage of textiles is also in the making 
in the United States. 


Our scarce goods wanted 


ALL the world seems to want American 
machine tools; a Russian order for $120,- 
000,000 worth on lend-lease this fall 
came at a particularly inopportune time 
as the WPB was pressing the short- 
handed machine tool industry for more 
output for American war industry. 
UNRRA is reported accumulating in 
this country for export to the liberated 


countries woolen goods, cotton textiles, | 


fats, and shoes. All are scarce here. 

By and large, foreigners’ needs are 
even now concentrated in such things as 
machinery, transport equipment, elec- 
trical goods, automobiles, refrigerators, 
and so on, nearly all of which are al- 
ready scarce here and due to be scarcer. 

So far this is a sketchy outline of two 
major pressures on the capacity of our 
industrial economy in the immediate 
postwar period. One is the pressure of 
great need, whether there is buying 
power or not. The other is the pressure 
of great buying power, even where the 
need may not be serious. 

There is, however, one other great 
category of possible buying power. It is 
that of global wants, where there is 
neither immediate need, nor immediate 
buying power. 

There is a vast, in fact a fundamental, 
difference between the first two cate- 
gories—needs and buying power—and 
the third category, of wants. 

This difference is simple. Needs and 
buying power have recognizable limits. 
Wants are unlimited. 

To open the door to government loans 
to foreign countries after the war can 
very well pile a virtually unlimited de- 
mand on top of a limited demand on to 
an industrial economy whose capacity, 
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Trailmobile serves 
Commerce and Industry 


FIRST: By building tough and rugged trailers that are delivering low- 


cost-per-mile performance for all kinds of industries . . . under all 
kinds of service. The great, streamlined Trailmobile headquarters 
plant shown above houses the most modern and efficient facilities 
for producing trailers to be found anywhere. At Berkeley, California, 
another Trailmobile plant serves the Far West. 


In these two modern plants, the highly skilled Trailmobile engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization is turning out an endless 
stream of trailers to exacting standards of craftsmanship. 


SECOND: Through the nationwide network of Trailmobile Servicenters. There 
are 55 of them strategically located to help you keep present trailers 
on the job until new Trailmobiles are available. Each Servicenter is 
well-equipped, well-stocked and manned by trailer specialists . 
ready to serve you day or night. 


Suggestion: Have your drivers check-in regularly 
at a convenient Trailmobile Servicenter for a pre- 
ventative maintenance checkup. 


Send today for an up-to-date list of Trailmobile 
Servicenters. 





The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio Berkeley 2, Calif. y 


RAILMOBILE 


| Commercial Trailers for War and Peace # The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 








WILL TRADE — 


4% 


But you don’t need 
to give your right eye— 
for this finer 
pipe-tobacco 
just 25¢ 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 


the pipe smoker's 


ECONOMY- LUXURY 
5 eee 256 





TRY IT TODAY 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





STERLING 


iMPORTIED 
BRIAR 


‘Wey 


~ Model No. 79 
Smooth or 
Antique Finish. 
Dozens of hand- 
some models 
Sterncrest 14K, 
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though very great, is also very limited. 

Once the making of such loans starts, 
there is little possibility of restraining 
it. If one country gets a loan, its neigh- 
bor also “deserves” one and so on in- 
definitely because the yardsticks of 
either visible need or actual buying 
power are both missing. 

This great global urge and yearning 
for industrialization by peoples who 
cannot at the moment pay for it would 
better be kept as an ace in the hole, held 
back for a later time when the physical 
wounds of the war have been bound up, 
reconstruction completed and the imme- 
diate war-deferred demands of solvent 
customers here and abroad largely sat- 
isfied. The time might come when the 
American industrial machine 
markets. 

A policy of government loans abroad 
to stimulate full employment at home is, 
in the last analysis, futile—unless it is 
timed to offset or compensate for an- 
ticipated ups and downs in domestic de- 
mand. 


needs 


Imports pay for exports 


IN THE last analysis, government loans 
must, for the most part, be repaid by 
imports. If, for example, the U. S. were 
in the first five years after the war to 
lend $20,000,000,000 abroad and run a 
net export balance accordingly, the time 
must come when it either must run a 
net import balance in billions of dollars 
or have those loans defaulted. Moreover, 
if exports on balance stimulate employ- 
ment, imports on balance discourage it. 

New Deal economists heavily under- 
scored this fact in recent years in their 
criticism of the bankers who made the 
large foreign loans with which Ameri- 
can export balances of the 1920’s were 
financed to a considerable extent. 

If the American people are willing 
to use the U. S. Treasury as an engine 
for providing full employment with 
little regard to cost, then it would be 
much better used for strengthening the 
home economy, either by domestic 
spending and lending, or preferably, by 
cutting taxes on corporations and in- 
dividuals. 

Foreign loans should be divorced from 
the idea of stimulating employment and 
from the U.S. Treasury and left entirely 
to hard-headed persons like bankers 
who would make them only where they 
have some hope that they will be repaid. 
Such loans, based on careful surveys of 
the possible productiveness of the par- 
ticular enterprise, will face no danger of 
getting into political channels and thus 
failing to reach the long term objectives 
so hopefully anticipated for government 
lending. 

If the government is to have an offi- 
cial policy in this matter, let it support 
throughout the next couple of decades 
an adequate program of protection for 
American capital overseas through the 
negotiation of treaties and through a 
friendly attitude toward such invest- 
ments among our departments in Wash- 


ington and our foreign service repre- 


sentatives overseas. 
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Light — Where and When 


| You Need It 


Delivers bright beam half a mile long o 

bright diffused light in one spot. Strong 
| rugged, long-lived, inexpensive. Useful in 
thousand ways in industry. Dry cell or stor. 
age battery operated models. Send for cat. 
alog and ask for name of nearest distributor, 
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| Every Ambitious Business Man 
Should Read this Free Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” contains 


FACTS for 
men. 


all thoughtful, forward-looking 


This 64-page booklet, of which more than 
| 3,000,000 copies have been circulated, out- 
lines a definite plan of training for your future 
progress in business. 


Said one man who had sent for it: 


“In thirty minutes this booklet gave mea 
clearer picture of my business future than 
I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and this helpful man- 
ual will be sent to you by mail and without cost. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 242, 73 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
NR oo Sb wks +eaNS aCe ekn ees~Rsees 60%. 
Basiiess AGGGGGR. o000.0000400006600400609000——EE 
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Making 
Self-Criticism Pay 


(Continued from page 48) 
these towns had nowhere to go, no 
means of wholesome recreation. Instead 
of the hysterical cry, “Let’s close the 
beer taverns,” the committee showed 
that what was needed were more play- 
grounds, not blue-laws. Even the very 
young children had no provision for 
their play time. So, in many instances, 
what starts out to be an investigation 
of beer-selling rascals turns out to be a 
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'| Write for Polder 


| campaign for civic betterment: 


had to meet the latest one of blame for 
the increase of absenteeism in war 
plants. State Foundation directors set 
their noses to sniffing the causes. One 
particularly good sniffer found a single 
instance in the Navajo Ordnance Depot. 

Though beer was not involved here, 


the illegal bootlegging of liquor to In- | 


dians was a definite factor. As a cau- 
tionary measure, the director called a 
retailers meeting and asked military 
officers at the Depot to speak to them. 


| When light was thrown on the rea 


cause, liquor traffic began to dwindle 
and, shortly afterward, shipments of 


munitions were being made on schedule. | 


Beer found not guilty 


THE investigations unearthed many 
causes for absenteeism. Workers were 
stuck away in unlikely spots, worked 


| under adverse conditions, had too much 


ready money without something legiti- 
mate to spend it on. 

Foremen and managers interviewed 
were certain that beer had little to do 
with it. Confirming them are the various 

| surveys on absenteeism, all of which 
cited many causes but excluded the use 
of alcoholic beverages. 

The Foundation’s work in policing its 
own industry and in educating the pub- 
lic as to the causes of crimes, misde- 
meanors and conditions carelessly at- 
tributed to beer is gaining recognition. 

Judges, clergymen, army 
| public-spirited citizens, beer retailers 
| have sent volumes of testimonials to the 
efficacy of self-regulation in the brewing 
industry. Politicians and men in govern- 
ment are following suit. Former Gov- 
ernor Jones of Louisiana concluded that, 
when the Foundation issued a shut-off 


have a permit. 
“As long as Sam Jones is governor,” 


Josephus Daniels’ 
News and Observer, after giving the 
Brewing Industry Foundation an acco- 





pitch of a call to public duty: 
| “Politicians might learn from the en- 
| lightened brewers that a little cleaner 
| politics like a little cleaner beer busi- 
ness may be a basis for a longer life in 
office as well as in the sale of beer.” 
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Alert to all attacks, the beer industry | 


officers, 


order on beer, the outlet ought not to | 


he declared, “they will get no permits.” | 
North Carolina | 
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Business Men in the Wards 


By JEAN MUIR 


THE wounded are given a 
lift and a practical view of 
business by leaders who talk 


things over with them 


Op HOPES and plans of the soldier 
with his leg in a cast at an army hospi- 
tal had grown vague. They were buried 
under memories of the Aleutians and 
the deadening lethargy of months in a 
ward. It was easy just to lie still and 
count the nails in the boards. 

Today he is reading everything he can 
find on Diesel engineering. He and the 
other men in his ward are discussing 
the postwar world, and plans for civilian 
life fill the long hospital hours. 

The soldiers’ awakened interest in the 
future is the result of the Army’s new 
program in reconditioning, part of 
which is a job taken on by groups of 
business men throughout the country 
Stockmen, plumbers, shopkeepers, bank- 
ers, fruit growers, shipping men, lum- 
bermen and engineers—men from big 
industries and men from little busi- 
nesses. Twice a week groups of them 
have been trekking out to army hospitals 
to talk in wards and recreation halls 
The War Department considers the 
job they have done an important part 
of its reconditioning program—a pro- 
gram devoted to the mental, spiritual 
and social welfare of the men during 
their hospital stay, as well as to their 
medical and surgical care and physi- 
cal training. 


Painting American business 


THE business men haven't been offer- 
ing future employment and they haven't 
given instruction or training. The thing 
they have been doing is to paint a pic- 
ture of American business. They’ve 
started the men thinking along civilian 
lines again and given them back their 
peacetime dreams. 

The way the business men have 
tackled their part of the program at 
Barnes General hospital in Vancouver, 
Wash., is typical of the job being done 
in other sections. After a conversation 
with representatives of Col. Charles K. 
Berle, commanding officer, H. E. Water- 
bury, district manager of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, talked the project 
over with his business friends. A series 
of lectures on subjects ranging from 
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Norman Purser of the Aluminum Company of America stops by 


to discuss opportunities in industry with William C. Morin 


trade to 
was lined up 
Interest in the talks was difficult to 
judge at first. Some of the men hobbled 
into the recreation hall on crutches and 


foreign 


hydroelectric power 


some came in wheel chairs. They lis- 
tened, rather wooden-faced, said noth- 
ing and filed out again 


Soldiers more interested 


BUT a telephone conversation with Maj 
Daniel H. Bessesen, reconditioning offi- 
cer, removed any doubts. There was no 
question in his mind, he said, as to how 


the talks were received. He had been 
amazed at the discussion they had 
started in the wards. The major had a 


good deal to say: 

“Most of these men are being recon- 
ditioned to fight again—we want them 
to know they have something to fight 
for. When a business man takes the 
trouble to come out here and talk about 
commercial problems, the men feel they 


have a part in civilian life. They know 
we're sending them back, but it gives 
them a chance to look beyond.”’ 


Lectures were held at Barnes every 
week after that, accompanied by techni- 
color movies illustrating the subject. 
Men in different lines of business in 
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Vancouver and in Portland, Ore., vol- 
unteered to spend an afternoon at the 
hospital. 

Audiences grew and so did the inter- 
est. But, though the lectures filled a 
need, left an impression and started 
the men talking among themselves, the 
business men felt they were inadequate 
The audiences were made up of soldiers 
with widely varying interests, education 
and mentality. Programs had to be of 


general interest and include entertain- 
ment features. 
Two months later, a series of small 


group conferences was started in addi- 
tion to the lectures. Their purpose was 
to give the wounded men a chance to dis- 
cuss their own plans and interests with 
someone who had a firsthand knowledgt 
of the subject. 

A list was compiled of 319 service 
men in the hospital who had applied for 
special conferences. Their interests 
ranged from running a grocery store to 
commercial salmon fishing in Alaska. 
Business and professional men were 
found who were interested in working 
with the wounded, and that same week 
the first evening business expedition set 
out for hospital wards. Conferences are 
now held once a week. 

The business men go to the hospital 
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This Practical 
PROFIT-PRODUCER 
Works Anywhere 


If you think your business is “‘dif- 
ferent,’’ here are some things you 
should know about the Morton 
Suggestion System. 


1— This veteran of more than 10, 
ooo installations gets a sus- 
tained volume of time and 
money-saving ideas from the 
employes of any kind or type 
of business. 

2—The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem is complete. Its equipment 
methods and appeals were de- 
signed by professionals to get 
action from employes. 

3—Properly operated Morton Sug- 
gestion Systems usually recurn 
a year’s cost within 30 days. 

4—The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem costs less to use than 
“home made”’ makeshifts 








It costs nothing to get complete 
details about what this valuable 
aid to more profitable operation 
can do for you. Make ic your busi- 
ness to get that story immediately, 
Write us today. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
sitlelei sale) Ba eyes 





350 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 








in groups of five or six. A visitor pulls 
up a chair beside a patient interested in 
his particular line of work. Walking 
patients interested in the same subject 


line the nearby beds. Then the visitor | 
starts in. He tells them how they can | 
get started in the business; the kind of | 
education necessary and where to get it; | 
BANKSs | he describes the pitfalls and advantages. | 


| He answers a hundred questions and is 


| an hour and a half when the conferences | 


usually still going strong at the end of 


break up. 


The same evening a fruit grower may | 


be talking about Hood River orchards, 


while another man describes the head- | 


aches and profits of operating a fishing 


camp on the McKenzie River, a news- | 


paper writer tells about his job, and a 
shipping man discusses the outlook for 
foreign trade. One may have a group 
of a dozen wounded men around him, 
others five or six. A hardware man 
made the expedition to talk to the one 
lone soldier who was interested in the 


| retail hardware business—and felt the 





evening was well spent. 

The biggest thing they’ve done is to 
show the soldiers that business men are 
thinking about their futures, and are 
enough interested to put in an evening 
discussing their problems with them. 
But the advantage has not all been on 
one side. 

At Barnes and other hospitals where 
the program is under way, business men 
feel that, while they are diverting the 
minds of wounded men from their pres- 
ent troubles and into lines of civilian 
thinking again, they 


themselves are | 


gaining an insight into the thoughts | 
and aspirations of service men. It’s an | 
experience, they believe, that will make 


them better able to handle the problem 
they will face when hundreds of thou- 


| sands are demobilized. 





Chamber Helps Farms 


THE Chamber of Commerce of Coffey- 
ville, Kans., has inaugurated a program 
for the development of agriculture in its 
five-county area. It is one of the few 
cities outside the metropolitan areas to 
employ a full-time agricultural com- 
missioner. 

Among the early activities has been 


| the acquisition of a terracing machine 


which is available to farmers for the 
construction of terraces. Other aid is al- 
so given in the running of terrace lines. 

The Inter-State Fair is being pro- 
moted by this Chamber. More agricul- 
tural exhibitors have been obtained for 


the 1945 Fair than were shown in 1944. | 


As a long-time program, the Chamber 


| is looking forward to the time when it 


can stage some type of major agri- 
cultural activity each month. The 4-H 
Achievement Banquet, Livestock and 
Crop Days, Rural School Day, Livestock 


| Judging Schools will all help agricul- 


ture and make for a better understand- 


| ing between city and farm. 


‘ 
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Mechanical simplicity is one of the features 
which make SPEED Swingline STAPLERS ~ 
preferred above all others . . . Just swing 
back the head and drop staples into wide 
open channel .. . ‘SPEED’ guarantees 
life-time trouble-free stapling $1.50-$5.50. 
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jiaison closer to other organizations 
than to the committees they have been 
serving. 

Last August when the legislation to 
guide industrial demobilization and re- 
conversion was before the Senate there 
was a flare-up when an $8,000-a-year 
attorney on loan from the WPB, as 
counsel for the Kilgore Military sub- 
committee, inadvertently entered the 
floor proceedings by whispering a re- 
quest to the Presiding Officer. The hue 
and cry that followed developed that the 
Murray-Kilgore bill (which advocated 
unemployment compensation up to $35 
a week figured on a basis of time and a 
nalf for war work overtime) had been 
drafted largely upon the advice of oth- 
ers who had been on congressional com- 


mittee assignment, but who, as the 
Presidential campaign neared, had 


transferred to the pay rolls of CIO’s 
Political Action Committee. Executive 
branch personnel lent to the Kilgore 
committee recent reports indi- 
cate, receive in salaries a total of $36,- 
400 a year. 

The tenacity with which Congress has 
clung to its traditional seniority system 
in organizing its committees is held to 
have cost it materially in lost efficiency, 
delays and intramural controversies. 
Some of the chairmanships of major 


alone, 


committees that have developed through | 
seniority are widely known since the 

potentialities of the chairmanships and 

other controls that would have de- 

veloped through seniority in the event of 

defeat of the Roosevelt Administration 

became a campaign issue. 


Aptitudes and seniority 


OBVIOUSLY congressional advocates of 
reorganization do not want to abandon 
the seniority tradition. It might be add- 
ed that they won’t. However, some want 
to compromise it and recommendations 
to this effect are expected. It is suggest- 
ed that a mixture of seniority and apti- 
tudes attained outside of Congress 
would be helpful to efficiency. Seniority, 
it is pointed out, brings with it experi- | 
ence with the problems and demands 
of the departments and agencies with | 
which committees habitually deal in | 
legislation or appropriations. But those 
who have run into troubles on this phase 
contend that seniority and experience 
alone may dull viewpoint to an extent | 
that the seniors themselves unwittingly 
see and know only the departmental 
angles. 

This is why aptitude and an out- 
side viewpoint, even when brought into 
Congress by rookies, is regarded as an 
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LEROY E. FESS 


Ladies Eat Smoke, Too 


Not firemen, but firewomen, make up 
the daytime fire department of Ashville, 
N.Y. Some two years ago when 19 of the 
42 active firemen of Ashville went into 
the armed services and all but two of the 
rest went to nearby Jamestown to work 
in war plants, 13 women volunteered. 
Twelve of the women are mothers, 
five of them grandmothers. Two mother 


and daughter teams are included. These 
fire-fighters do everything from piloting 
the big tank truck, unreeling hose, mak- 
ing couplings and fighting flames to 
rescue and first-aid work. 

They have had practice, too, from bog 
and grass fires to a gasoline conflagra- 
tion and the flames of a plane that 
crashed and exploded nearby. 
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How a Manufacturer Doubled 
Tap Life and MULTIPLIED 
PRODUCTION with a Bowser 
Thread Cutting Oil System 










py 


From metal vaults and cemetery 
equipment to 20 mm shells... 
that’s the production switch The 
Champion Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, made when Uncle Sam needed help. 
That’s a broad jump .. . but Champion made 
it in stride, with the aid of modern tooling 
and Bowser Liquid Control. 


> 


SrnIP ¢ 
a 


Tapping is, of course, a major operation in 
making shells, and high output from the 
tappers is vital. But steel particles in the 
cutting oil of Champion’s tappers were dull- 
ing taps too quickly, causing excessive rejects 
due to poor threads, and continually causing 
down time on the machines. 


Then a Bowser Pressure Filter was installed 
and, in the words of a Champion executive, 
“We cut our tap requirements in half, got a 
better thread and had practically no down 
time on our machines.” 


Somewhere in your own plant there is a liquid 
control problem that some type of Bowser 
equipment will handle better. Bowser Meters, 
Filters, Proportioners, Lubricating Systems, 
Pumps, etc., are daily proving their indis- 
pensability in every phase of industry. Write 
us for details. BOWSER, INC., Dept. 37-B, 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 























THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL OF Liguins 


a= Not only has Bowser’s wor produc- 


tion earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn 
it for scores of other companies. 
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SHORTAGE, ANDO THUS PROTECT 


MILLIONS OF JOBS. FACT OR FICTION? 


Hi] @ "JOB OR NO vOB 2" 


© VITAMIN SHOTS FOR TREES 


WILL BE NEEDED TO AVERT A TIMBER 


2 


> A47-SECOND — 
| QUIZ ON 


| N ~ CROPS*°JOBS 


7 





THOUSANDS OF PAY-CHECKS WILL 
DEPEND UPON THIS FLOWER. BECAUSE 
IT HOLDS THE KEY TO AMERICA'S 
POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM 


FACT OR FICTION? 








So 


© SUNFLOWER COOKERY 


MAY CREATE A NEW INDUSTRY, WITH 
JOBS FOR MANY WORKERS 


FACT OR FICTION ? 





CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. Postwar construction will be geared 
to the flax crop on Northwest farms . . . for 
linseed oil, made from flax, is the world’s 
No. 1 source of paint. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a major carrier of the nation’s crop, is 
encouraging farmers to ‘“‘plant more jobs” 
—in added flax acreage—in 1945. 


2. Fact. A new food-oil, similar to olive oil, 
and a fine flour resembling buckwheat are 
now being made experimentally from sun- 
flowers grown on North Dakota farms served 
by Northern Pacific. 


3. Fact. Strawboard, made from surplus 
grain straws baled and shipped by farmers, 
adds more than 800,000 tons yearly to U.S. 


paper box output. Northern Pacific hauled . 


many carloads of straw destined to paper 
mills in 1944, 


4. Fiction. Under modern forest manage- 
ment (without benefit of vitamins), Pacific 
Northwest saw timber now standing is suf- 
ficient to rebuild all of America’s 37,000,000 
homes! Northern Pacific is an important 
carrier of forest products. 


USE THIS TO “STUMP 
THE EXPERTS”! s.n4 to 


FREE 44-page FACT OR FICTION booklet. 
Fun and facts for everybody. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 922, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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asset that should be put to work p 
members who would rate appointment 
as conferees (now selected according 
to seniority) who would assist in mak. 
ing the final adjustments between the 
Senate and House before the bills go 
to the White House. 

Revolving committee chairmanships 
have been suggested as a remedy for 
the all-out seniority tradition. It is pro- 
posed that, at the end of, say, a six-yea~ 
tenure, the committee step in and mak 
its choice; retain the chairman by a 
committee vote, or replace him by the 
Same process. But students of Congres. 
sional behavior and tradition fear that 
this and other recommendations that 
would receive hearty indorsement from 
outside, will, as many legislative meas- 
ures do, “die in committee.” Tradition 
might, after all, lick reorganization, 





Snap Back 


One of the scarcest items of office 


lowly rubber 


equipment—the 
coming back. 

For nearly three years no rubber has 
been allowed for the manufacture of 
rubber bands except for certain essen- 
tial uses. Now, for the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, according to Clyde De- 
Long of the sundries division of B. F. 
Goodrich, all restrictions on the manu- 
facture and sale of rubber bands, pro- 
viding synthetic rubber used, have 
been removed. 


band—is 


1S 


Now his company is in volume pro- 
duction, DeLong said, and while use 
of synthetic has meant changing certain 
processes, “we are making rapid strides 


toward producing synthetic rubber 
bands that will match prewar natural 
rubber bands in performance.” 

The photo shows synthetic rubber 


bands, no priority needed. 
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Capital Scenes... aud 





11,000,000 are coming home 


THREE youngsters stood in front of 
the statue of Lincoln in that vast grotto 
in Potomac Park. Their breasts were 
splashed with service ribbons. They 
spoke pure American: 

“He makes sense to me,” said one. 

“Me, too,”’ the second replied. 

“No double talk,” was the third’s 
comment. 

No dramatics. A Frenchman might 
have saluted the statue. A German con- 
fronting the huge wooden block of von 
Hindenburg would have clicked his 
heels. 

The three read the passage from the 
Gettysburg address and then walked 


down the long flight of stairs. Read your” 


own meaning into the incident. Mrs. 
Hildebrand of Madison, Wis., did not try. 
She was crying. 


That rumble you hear— 


OLD congress hands think the 79th 
Congress promises to be tough. The 78th 
was a good congress, aS congresses go, 
but it stayed on here 

qumace in Washington until, 
his tht if you do not mind 


i 
the metaphor and you 


certainly will mind, 
it began to get 





moldy. Most of the 
78th returned after 
the election but the 
members talk differently. 

That js what the old congress hands 
say. 

They think the 79th will be a better 


ze 


congress because some of the old gen- 
tlemen did not come back. Not that they 
were not all right, but there was the 


flavor of hate about them. They were as 
partisan as Mosby’s Raiders. This is as 
true of one side as of the other. The old 
hands think the 79th is thinking more 
of the good of the country than the 78th 
did. Time will tell 


Seventh inning stretch 


AMERICANS do two things at baseball 
games—and baseball may be only a 
fond memory when the grass begins to 
green—that are as purely American as 
Spaghetti is Italian or roast beef was 
once English. They stretch in the 
Seventh inning. If one team has a jug- 
handle they walk out. Too impatient to 
wait for the finish. 

Now we are in the seventh inning 
Stretch of the war. 

We will play the rest of the game to 





What's Gehiud “Shem 


victory if we have to finish in the dark. 
Von Rundstedt may be credited with an 
assist in the final score. 


He cleared things up 


ASK any chief—barring the five-and- 
ten chiefs who speak mostly confusion 
—and he will say that we were coasting 
when von Rundstedt 
hit us. Joe Krug says 
so. He once played 
on an 11 that could 
not loosen up while it 
had all its’ teeth. 
Hiland Batcheller 
cussed mightily be- 
cause bad news was 
swept under the bed and we were only 
shown the good. Batcheller has been 
in the steel business all his life and no 
man lasts in the steel business if he 
dodges fact. General Marshall kept on 
saying that this is a tougher war than 
we know. The real chiefS were not 
frightened by the prospects ahead. They 
are not the frightening breed. They 
were angered by the sweet goo fed to 
Americans. A mist of unreality rose 
from the miasmatic ground of conceal- 
ment. 

We may win this war in Germany by 
the winter of 1945. There are reasons 
for thinking so. If we do it will be in 
part because von Rundstedt tipped our 
folks back home off their skis. We’re 
back to hobnails. 


How about the Pacific? 


THE 79th Congress will certainly ask 
for more information about the war in 
the East. The Navy and General Mac- 
Arthur have jointly and severally done 
marvelous things there. But it is far 
away and not many of us get the real 
significance of facts reported and not 
reported. 

It is regarded as probable in high 
naval circles that, before Japan is 
licked, we will be compelled to send a 
doughboy army to the East. 

Put that fact on your logistics ma- 
chine and see what the total looks like. 
Add to our naval needs—and to the 
supplies which must be provided for 
whatever part of the British Navy is 
sent to the Pacific—the needs of an 
army of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 G.I.s— 
over a 7,000 mile sea route for an esti- 
mated minimum of two years and see 
what you get. These are only to be rated 
as possibilities, of course. War is as un- 
predictable as a Kansas twister. But 
they may be certainties. 
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So you'll cobble your shoes 


THE prospect is not alarming, accord- 
ing to the old congress hands. They 
have been—perhaps more than 20 of 
them—in fairly close touch with the 
English and French representatives 
here as well as with our own chiefs, and 
report on them as well informed and 
candid. But the prospect does promise 
a tougher two years than any civilian 
looked forward to when all the orches- 
tras seemed to be playing the Eisen- 
hower Gallop. There is at this moment 
so much food that recent restrictions of 
rationing have been rated by optimists 
as efforts to shape public opinion. They 
may be right. But if the optimists were 
wrong ? 

Do not throw away any old shoes for 
at least two years. You may need them. 


Peace on Pennsylvania Ave. 
ONE theory is that Assistant President 





Byrnes will be a moderating influence 
between Congress and the President. He 
is liked and trusted on 
Capitol Hill. The s 
President has given % by 
him greater freedom 4 
to act than he has ac- ‘or 
corded any other 
presidential appointee (ooa 
in 12 years. Byrnes 
has shown a disposi- 
tion to use the authority granted him. 
After all, that’s why he’s where he is. 
Byrnes was furious over the von 
Rundstedt disaster. The word “furious” 
was used by one of his intimates, so far 
as he has intimates, in telling the story. 
This country’s supplies are dropping to- 
ward the bottom of the barrel. The 
Army—HEisenhower, Somervell, all the 
articulate leaders—was clamoring for 
more supplies. All this time 400 laden 
ships were swinging at their cables off 
the coast of France. Full to the hatches 
with the things needed, but no ports 
open where they could be unloaded. 


So he asked about it 


BYRNES demanded an explanation. 
His view is that the Army must have 
known no ports were open in France. 
Or that not enough ports were open. The 
Army should have known that, if there 
were no open ports and no available 
wharves, no cargo could be set ashore. 

Then why? 

It is intimated that this is not one 
of the soft and easy inquiries which in 
the past have been covered up by the 
appointment of a new committee. 
Byrnes may not make public what he 
does or plans. It is definite “policy” to 
hide bad news from the public. But his 
intimates say that, if the explanation 
does not explain, he will go to town. 
They say that he can get mighty tough 
when he has to be. 


A world wide muddle 


NONE of these things that are being 
said would make much sense to the old 
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Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga 
finds Iron Fireman fired coal 
better than automatic fuel 


formerly used 


OUR Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 

provide steam for heat and power in this 
famous resort hotel. While maintaining a 
more even and constant steam pressure, with 
full automatic control, Iron Fireman has cut 
fuel costs 20°, under former fuel. Coal feeds 
direct from bunkers, which are located behind 
the boilers, eliminating the labor necessary 
for coal handling in the boiler room. 

Iron Fireman maintains the largest en- 
gineering staff in the stoker industry, which 
contributes to owner Satisfaction in two 
ways: 1. Iron Fireman is always out in front 
with improved materials and engineering 
design; 2. Iron Fireman engineers, whose 
wide experience is available to users, know 
how to get the highest efficiency from 
every type of boiler. 

Ask for free engineering survey 0 
boiler room. The Iron Fireman organization 
covers the continent. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3771 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 


anada 


plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, ¢ 


IRON FIREMAN 


Avtomatic Coal Stokers 





TRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER «ave 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls 
efficient combustion, regardless of load 
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congress hands—they have heard them 
every second year—except for the pro: 
pect that the 79th will think more of the 
good of the country than of votes. Th 
79th is safe in its seats for two years. If, 
through its mistakes or neglects, the 
country is injured it knows it will pay 
If Byrnes or the President plan wisely 
and unselfishly, Congress will go along. 
That’s what the old hands think 

They hear that Byrnes intends to put 
a one-man-manager in charge of the 
food mess, which is now being mucked 
up between eight or ten different men 
Order, they say, will be Jimmy’s first 


Brooms in the Pentagon 


IN the First War the French called 
t embusques. Hide-outs. Men whi 
used influence to get safe jobs in the 
War Office. Over in the Pentagon it 
sometimes able-bodied young 

could be scraped out of numero 


seems 


Each, of course, is making busy 
tions 

A man who-had been a civilian em 
ployee of the Government in a highly re 
sponsible position was sent for by 

neral who had known him intimatel 
for ten years. The general planned to 
ike him a colonel or better. At last a: 

yunts the man was tied up in red taps 
ind duplications and re-references that 
will take him six weeks to wriggle 

rough. The general is also fit to bs 
tied 

Byrnes has asked General Somervell 
how much red tape he has on hand. 


One thing won’t happen 


STILL quoting the optimists 

They think the President will have no 
real trouble with the 79th if 
Byrnes—he 
clear that we 
stop in the business of 
winning the war to 
live up to the well-in- 
tended promises of 
the Atlantic Charter 

So we will be play 
ing power politics 
just as Europe has always played it 

But maybe we will have to play it 


through 
nakes it 
cannot 





These things make Byrnes a far more 


important man in the administrative 
set-up than the public has heretofore 
realized. And another thing: he doesn't 
talk too much. Or too loose. 


Old S. D. eyes Stettinius 


SOME of the oldtimers in the State 
Department have their doubts abou 
Secretary Stettinius. They say he 


sood man and an able one. He has mad that there have been hints that we 

sood in government on his own. He ild ¢« trol our gifts of food to the 

1 handsome man, sag nowhere are goo tarving for the purpose of furthering 

look ore heartily appreciated thar olitical interests 

the diplomatic set. He has the mone That sounds pretty heartless to us 

necessary if he cares to travel witl t tr 

pI s and potentates. But I t po politic Europ 
They fear he has political ambit p t 9 é 
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ey suspect him of being the raw ms 
terial of an heir apparent. He migw 
wind up as an ambassador. An accom, 
modating state might send him to the! 
Senate. So far as known these fears are 
based on three substantial facts. He pre. 
fers the telephone to writing letters 
He uses short words when he writes and 
fits them into short letters. Any one ean 
understand them. He says no or yes, He 
has put a tickler system at work, and 
insists on subordin: as fast on 
their mental feet as though they were 







ites being 





eo by U =. Steel. Instead of 
dodg y Cordell Hull bureaucratic 


practice—he seems as fond 
the old Tennesse¢ 


almost daily 


as ever of 
an and consults him 
and he likes to go to bed 
early. He loathes cocktail parties and is 
bored by people who have nothing on 
the ball 

No wonder the oldtimers are fingering 


































A few mild prophecies 


THE old congress hands who have been 
observing the early and somewhat fret- 
ful postures of the 79th Congress are 
willing to go out on a 
limb with a few mild 
prophecies. To wit 

The 79th will not be 
as easy a lender as the 
78th proved to be. It 
will not encourage re- 
form measures unless 
they make sense. 
Flood control plans may be given the 
nod over navigation and power prom 
pects. 

The 79th Congress will ask to know 
how far we may be committed to Euro- 
pean countries in addition to the aid 
given by the military and UNRRA. Itis 
w-| to react angrily if we are told 

vhat our “‘duty”’ is in too forceful terms, 
It will support an international organ 
ization designed to keep the world peace 
But it will not initial the first blueprin 
put on the table. The Senate will hold om 
to treaty control. It is unlikely to favor 
any plan which looks toward universal 
service except for military needs. Af 
scheme which would federalize the if 
struction of American youth—except@ 
year of good hard training for soldier 
ing—smells to many in the 79th of Hitleg 
Youth and Strength Through Joy. & 
will favor any international trad 
igreements which promise to benef 
both sides. The 79th does not contem 
plate turning the republic into a fat 
( 


iF 


But that’s the ambition of a lot of oth 


Say “‘yes’”’ or go hungry 


THE 79th, incidentally, has been told 





















